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Pirre MacDonald photo 


Lynnwood Faraen 


Who, on October 7, at the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, begins his 
series of forty recitals, presenting the entire organ literature of Johann Sebastian Bach 
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ISABELLE BURNADA, 

who has been touring Europe and singing now 
and then at some important function. In one 

the accompanying pictures she is seen in 
front of the Fountain of the Piazza San Marco, 
Venice, where an open air opera festival is 
given. Another was taken at the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris, with the gardens of the Palais due 
Trocadero in the distance. The third picture 
shows the Pont Alexandre the Third, the Dome 

of the Invalides being in the background. 
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SPEED-BOATING AT BUZZARDS BAY. 
Walter Dunham, conductor 
: v , and shows (left to right) Dan 
. prams . Gridley, tenor: Harry Spier, accompanist, and Alex- 
HANS KINDLER, dley ; Harry Spier, accompanist, and Als 
7 cE Die A . mdaer sselD jit aritone, in Edgar B. Davis speed- 
phot graphed im V en with M wat bussards bay, Caf d. These three musicians 
, ; + ? bs « > / , , ry 
» OUNCE ONG @ a of Be ere are ital at M vis’ summer home at Buzzards 
f Wusic Festiva ? 
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LOTOGRAPHIK ] 
RAIRD’S HANI : 
made | loppe in London lfter having spent some “ PTS os ; fe RS 
time a ( Viss Baird will return t {merica for an ADELE MARGULIES, : s : % pe eee eny. 4 
season. Her New York recital is pianist and teacher, who spent her va- Bs al “ Sa . 
22 cation in the West Indies, where shi om : ¢ ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 


Town Hall on November 2 





had © wonder ful time. Returning to STUART GRACEY, vocal teacher, who has returned from 
New York, she went to Canada and Europe and reopened her New York 
inka yw oe ee studio. She visited places of historic 
eee eited Maga Fes | 1G dic “wet interest in France and Italy, then 
on September 15 and all indications rested several weeks in Switzerland. 
point to her usual busy season. The accompanying snapshot was taken 
before the old gate in the ancient city 

of Chartres, France, in July. 


at Rehoboth Beach, Deleware, where 
the baritone spent a few weeks getting 
in real “trim” for the coming season 


VISITING LAKE GEORGE 
this summer were a happy trio, from left to right, 
Marion Armstrong, soprano; Emily Roosevelt 
dramatic soprano, and their manager, Betty Tillot- 
son. (center picture) Miss Roosevelt enjoying a 
vacation prior to starting her season fairly early, 
and, at the right Miss Tillotson “looking pleasant” 
for the camera 
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HAROLD BRYSON, 
rritone and teacher of singing, who has returned 
1 three months’ trip to Europe and resumed f 


in his New York studios. While mn Germany = 


» attended the Munich and Bayreuth festivals 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Has Retrurnep to New York 
for a Two Months Summer Master Class for 
singers desiring careers in opera in Italy. 
Studio: 601 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 
Telephone: Washington Heights 2627 








ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West Séth Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION Soto VIoLtnist 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Srupio: 26 Gramercy Park, New Yorx City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 
Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
601 W. 18lst St., N. ¥. Phone: Washington Heights 6396 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice Specialist 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 
Fall Course Begins October 1st 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 

ag ag = Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many 

Author of Song. Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Di: 

ar me r said: “Mr. Robinson’s words are 
eragen TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 

‘eacher of a od Prominent Singers 
245 wen 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 


142 
telephone: Pennsylvania 2634. 
ja oy Bt , telephone: Humboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 

way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Vorce Tracer anp Opzra Coacu 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MARY SEILER 
Harpist—Concerts—INSTRUCTION 
Personal Address: 210 East 77th Street, 
Lage nn Rhinelander 2174 

Mgt. Emilie Sarter, Steinway Hall, 


w.. ¥. 
New York 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
F 1 nies aoe M Li 
ormerly ou —_ etropolitan 


pera 
Teacher of mane fl 
Authority on Vor 
GRAND OPERA ‘AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. ew 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


York 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS | 40 
New 


Ft. Washington Ave. 
York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 

COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th _ Street - « - - New York City 
: Rhinelander 8623 
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GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
Vasar College, Pough of. ¥ 
College o St. Rose, anes X. ¥. 


Trinity Caurch, Newbur, rp. 
476 West 144th S ew York, N. Y. 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 10 East 34th St. 

Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 

Beginners and Advanced Pupils Acce 

Studio: 149 East 61st St., New York 


Tel. Regent 2357 ” 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Stup1o: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directers: 

Jessie B. Gisses and MarGcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he +o the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Melfinew, I Pianist 
William Neidlinger. G, ales 
RECITALS MUSICALES CONC “ERT 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Or nog 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 





r 
MME. EMMA RODERICK 
Has Resumep Lessons 1n SINGING aT HER 
RESIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Teleph queh 3307 


Studio: 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Rresserc, A.A.G.O. 


Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
ne with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of 

Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses Fa Row to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 


Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Summer Ctass, July-September, Bedford, Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
Wedn ys and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Vocat Coacu—AccomPpanist—Oncanist 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York fa 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 we e Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
utley 997-W Tel.: Circle $161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 


38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


litan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
ork. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


Metro 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anv Piano Insrauction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Pupils 

360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue : : 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE nen, ee BAKLANOFF, 
YDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West . Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
ag PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
East 37th Street New York 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 


157 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine am of sucessful, teach ing and 
Address: 250 West st 104 St, any -& 44, New York 
Phone Ace 


fm Mondays 
cake Conn., Wednesdays 


In Summit 
Stamford and New 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 
Teaching in Germany during Summer 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 


OF PARIS 


Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


63—Rue Jouffroy 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 











NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fiftieth Anniversary Season Incorporated 1878 
Under the Mahe ty = = gh ae ~~ Yo 

<aeaseue Directors AUGUST YRAEMCKE 

All branches of music lead ing to Feachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Violin and Chamber 
Music: HANS LETZ; Theo wy and Com atin m: Prof. Dr. CORNELIUS RY ~_.: R; Violoncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN; Vocal: KARL JOE merly of the Metropolitan Opera Company; {E. 
MARIE van GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA “ELMAN: Harp: A. FRANCIS PINTO. Forty other 
eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmo yny, Sight Singing, Ear Training, Counter- 
point and Composition Stndente fos indivic jual instruction may enter at any time during the season. 
Catalogue on application. Address Dept. A 


CARL HEIN 





Ghe Clebeland Justitute of (usir 


Private lessons in all branches of music " 
Courses lead to Teachers Certificate, Artist Diploma and egrees 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Give students actual experience and train for professional careers 
Free competitive scholarships in every major subject 
shor acid oF reggie known yp eel 
end for catalog ining ’ fees and dorm y vates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, pecontar 
Euclid Avenue 





2827 Cleveland, Ohio 








INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON 


Paris 
Presidents: en 
EBUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PA 

Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: S, JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 

Classic French School, mother of all violin ong ——— for its modern methods of instruction which 
£ ol 
eS ia a ud by LUCIEN CAPET and 8. Sondhiee- Chaigneau in Paris, and in their 
P APRIL 1ST—SEPTEMBER 18ST 

— ae ‘SECRETARIAT, 16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, PARIS VII, 





FRANCE 














1928 


1892 ESTABLISHED 1857 


ITHACA 


Conservatory of Music 
Degrees 
Placement Bureau 
Scholarship Examinations—Sept. 15 
Fali Term Begins—Sept. 20 





PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country Circulars Mailed 





ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 
‘Sletten 


59 years of conti ad in tra 
Highest adnate of "Musical 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director 








GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. 





Phone Wabash 2293 











(incinnati Conservatory ~ «Music 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1867 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
Ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


Piano, 














uce Street 


GRANBERRY 


| 
| 
PIANO SCHOOL | 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxtets—149 East 6lst Street, New Yorx 


17 pr 
1617 Spr 





Pe ae Institute 
of Musical Art 


FRANCIS FRANK  } pj octors 

PAUL A. JACKSON § 

Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 
Secretary, Binghamton Institute of Music. 
Sun Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 





| Address 











-ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 


FACULTY OF FIFTY 








C/ 
mus Pottsville, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 














RANICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 




















AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
__ Kiwsar Hatt, Cuicaco, IL. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, "Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students, Reasonable tuition rates 
For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N 











(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


[a FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Composer-Plianist 
Voice Bullding 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK : PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


BLANCHE MARCHES! 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSI 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT-—aAII talented advanced violin students 
will come under the personal observation and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 


COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools- in-America 








Concert i epates and ae e Specializing in 
Interpretation and Technique 

















Appleton, Wisconsin 











ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 
Paris: 202 Rue de Courceliles 
Apply Secretary Above Address 

















120 Claremont 
Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK 
DAMROSCH 


Dean 





























Faculty of Eminent Teachers Instruct in All Branches of 


MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 


Full Courses lead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate. 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 


Children’s Department Dormitories 
Address College of Music, ADOLF HAHN, Director, CINCINNATI, 





Send for Catalog 
OHIO 





September 27, 1928 


® TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
: corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


* MARGOLIS ati 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





U 
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L 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Joos wusiec 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


64 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


28 WEST 63rd STREET, N.Y¥.C. Telephone Columbus 9181 


2K YZER ination 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SSHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


LEONE 


SA Yous Soe and Opera 
el: 











Concert, Oratorie, Opera 
Tel. Rhinelander 1750 
a yn foram Ine. 





3572 De Kalb Ave., Bronx. 2811 Ratabrook 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1938.) 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


Concert 
Pianist 














BIRDIGE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





E:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones Studio: 25 
Steinway Hall, New York N. Y. Tel. 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guid of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
300 Ww. 49th St..New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 


WwW. 51 &., 
Cirele 1617 

















ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 
Returns to America 
October Ist 
Address: Care of Musical 
Courier, 113 W. 57 St., N. Y. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


F Sead of singing. 
Dyck Studios, one mishth Eighth . a ate Nati 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Blidg., Orange, N. J. 


2: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 
z Violin Instruction 

118 E. 92nd St., N. Y. Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 























“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer EB’ Direct 


oO I 
CS8Ncert sc SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cunk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicagu 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 





























8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 


; WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 

















SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 
Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 
57 West 58th Street 
New York City Tel. Plaza 4250 











Josela CHEKOVA 


606 Steinway Halle ‘fad von. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist =——-— 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen USS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation te Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 
Address: 144 E. 160th 
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Berkshire Music Festival Offers Interestin3, 
Programs, Attracting, Musical Elite of East 


This Year’s Series of Concerts Both an Anniversary and a Farewell as It Is Said to Be the Last 
Festival at South Mountain—Roth String Quartet of Buda-Pest, Berkshire String Quartet, 
Gordon String Quartet, South Mountain Quartet, and Elshuco Trio Participate— 
Salzedo’s Pentacle Arouses Especial Interest 


PitTsFIELD, Mass.—The Berkshire String Quartet was 
organized by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge in 1916 and it was 
two years later, September 16, 1918, that this same quartet 
opened the First Festival of Chamber Music held in the 
South Mountain music hall, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, with 
Beethoven’s quartet in E flat major, op. 127. The same 
work, played by the same quartet, fittingly opened the Tenth 
Anniversary Festival on September 19, 1928, in the same 
hall, and, as Mrs. Coolidge said in a brief address from the 
stage welcoming her guests, the same weather—storm, wind, 
rain! 

The Berkshire Festivals were annual events for seven 
years, 1918 to 1924. They were then transferred to Wash- 
ington, to the auditorium Mrs. Coolidge had erected there. 
The present festival at Pittsfield is an anniversary and a 
farewell. It is understood that this is to be the last festival 
which will be given on South Mountain. 

That should be a pity. There is more to a music festival 
than music. There is the festival spirit, the gathering of 
the clans. And wherever that spirit can best be aroused, 
there is the best place for a music festival. Many people 
have expressed the opinion that the festival spirit is more 
easily and more forcefully aroused in a small rural city and 
mountain resort like Pittsfield than in the nation’s capital, 
or, indeed, in any great city, where a concert is likely to be 
just a concert, like any other of the entertainments which 
fill the concert hall night after night throughout the season. 
And, too, a number of visitors to this Pittsfield Festival have 
uttered the wish that the festivals might continue here or 
might, at least, alternate with Washington. 

First PRoGRAM, SEPTEMBER 19, 4 P.M. 

The program of the first concert of the present series con- 
sisted of two string quartets and a sonata for violin and 
piano: the Beethoven quartet already mentioned; a Haydn 
quartet (in F major, op. 77, No. 2); and a sonata for violin 
and piano by David Stanley Smith. The members of the 
Berkshire String Quartet which played the Beethoven work 
are Hugo Kortschak, first violin; Jacques Gordon, second 
violin; Clarence Evans, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, cello. 
Their interpretation was befitting the greatness of the work. 
There was force, precision, great variety of shading, and 
good taste. Sterling classicism this, without exaggeration. 

Following came the Haydn quartet played by the Gordon 
String Quartet of Chicago: Jacques Gordon, first violin; 
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KATHRYN MEISLE 

One thing, or rather two, that Kathryn Meisle is sure 
the Custom inspectors will not be interested in when 
she arrives in this country today, September 27, on the 
S.S. New Amsterdam, are her contracts to sing at the 
Staatsoper in Berlin and also in Cologne next May and 
June. These were negotiated while Miss Meisle was 
abroad. She also was offered a two year contract 
with Frits Busch at the Dresden Opera which she was 
forced to refuse. The contralto will fulfill a concert 
tour of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland at 
the close of her German Opera season next summer. 
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Walter Hancock, second violin; Clarence Evans, viola, and 
Richard Wagner, cello. The rendition of the light and 
lively quartet was bright, vivacious, brilliant, full of color, 
with occasional conscious roughness just suited to this beer 
music of a hundred and fifty years ago. Judging by the ap- 
plause, its performance was enjoyed more than anything else 
on this program. The rousing and boisterous good humor of 
dear oid Papa Haydn suits the taste of the people of our 
day, as it suited the taste of the people of his own days. 

The Smith Sonata (in A minor, op. 51) was given the 
hest possible chance for success by Jacques Gordon and Ru 
dolph Reuter, but failed to make any very deep impression. 
It is beautiful, brilliant, macabre, lusty, sonorous, original, 
modern—in spots. One wonders constantly why a man with 
such bursts of inspiration should fail to attain continuity 
and cohesion. Something impressive, lovely, starts and then 
fades away into meaningless wandering. Nowhere is a 
strong emotional impression built up. It is always momen- 
tary. In spite of his great erudition and scholarship, Mr. 
Smith in this work appears to be, for the most part, like the 
Krazy Kat, “losted.” 

Seconp ProGRAM, SEPTEMBER 20, 11 A.M. 


The second concert introduced the South Mountain Quar- 
tet of Pittsfield, founded by Mrs. Coolidge in 1923 (William 
Kroll, first violin; Karl Kraeuter, second violin; Conrad 
Held, viola, and Willem Willeke, cello), the Elshuco Trio 
(William Kroll, violin; Willem Willeke, cello, Aurelio 
Giorni, piano), and two extra players, Paul Lemay, viola, 
and Victor de Gomez, cello, who assisted in the Reger Sextet 
in F major, op. 118. 

This sextet, which had on this occasion its first American 
performance, is for two violins, two violas and two cellos. 
Like most of the work of Reger that is known to this writer, 
it has the quality of nearness. One wonders how the com- 
poser can come so near to the mark without hitting it. It is 
the sort of music that is played no doubt chiefly out of re- 
spect for the composer’s good intentions. 

Of another sort is the Brahms quartet (in A minor, op 
51, No. 2). Its beauty, nobility, solidity of structure, and 
sonority are too well known to need any description in this 
place. It is pertinent, however, to say that its rendition by 
the South Mountain Quartet was exemplary. It held senti- 
ment without sentimentality, warmth and beauty of tone 
without exaggerated sweetness, and the thought was in the 
large lines that Brahms demands. 

Malipiero was represented on the program by his Sonata 
a Tre, dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge, of which the first move 
ment, if memory is not at fault, was played last year at 
Washington by Hans Kindler. 

It is a curious work, the first movement being for cello 
and piano, the second for violin and piano, the third a trio 
for the two solo strings and piano. This music is intensely 
interesting, modern as Malipiero is always modern, in his 
own individual manner, and—beautiful. Yes, that is the 
word for it, beautiful, a word rarely associated with mod- 
ernism. Malipiero is an inspired writer with a style of his 
own. His harmonic scheme is slightly associated with that 
of Debussy, but only slightly, and his structural idiom, espe- 
cially his use of an ostinato bass or melodic counter line, is 
his own, though vaguely related to certain devices familiar 
in early classic times. Theoretical considerations apart, this 
work was a delight to listen to, and its performance was 
one of the high lights of the festival. 

Turirp ProcraM, SEPTEMBER 20, at 8:30 P. M. 

On the evening of this same day, September 20, a Spanish 
program was given, chiefly devoted to songs and dances by 
Luisa Espinel, accompanied by Kathryn Kerin at the piano. 
Miss Espinel gave Spanish folk songs in various national 
costumes—Asturian, Valencian and Andalusian Gypsy—and 
scored a decided success with her audience. 

Between her groups of songs two pieces were given, the 
first by De Falla, the second by Salzedo. 

The De Falla piece was a concerto for piano, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, violin and cello. It was played by Carlos Salzedo, 
Pasquale Amerena, Jean Devergie, Fred Bettoney, Jacques 
Gordon and Jacobus Langendoen, and proved to be uneven 
and disappointing—not one of the gifted DeFalla’s best 
works. It was directed by Salzedo, who played the piano 
part, and the manner in which he and the other players ac- 
quitted themselves of these tremendously difficult rhythms 
is deserving only of the highest praise. 

‘Salzedo calls his new piece, composed this past summer 
especially for this festival, Pentacle, it being a suite in five 

(Continued on page 10) 


Norbert Salter to Open Office Here 


Norbert Salter, who for twenty years has managed one of 
the leading concert and theatrical agencies in Germany, and 
who during this period was for fifteen years the General 
Central European Representative of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will open his own office in New York, in Steinway 
Hall, October 4. His son, Stefan Salter, will act as assis- 
tant manager. ; 

Mr. Salter has made it his special purpose not only to 
bring European artists to America, but to take American 
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GANNA WALSKA HERE TO SING 
Vme. Ganna Walska asked the Musica 
CouriER to announce that she has arrwed in New 
York and is available for engagements in concert and 
opera for this season. Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to Mme. Walska in care of the Musica. 
COURIER. 
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artists to Europe. This refers as well to concert, opera, 
theatre and film. 

For this purpose he is to make a trip through the United 
States, starting the middle of October. He will visit eighty 
seven cities where artists will be given an opportunity to sing 
or play for him. 

Such artists may receive any information and advice re- 
garding debuts in Europe. Those who are not able to meet 
him personally may get in touch with him by mail. Mr. 
Salter is also bringing to America several prominent artists 


Young, Conductor Wins 


Audience’s Acclaim at 


Three Choirs Festival 


Late 


Psalmus Hungaricus Startles Audience— 
New 


Sir Herbert Brewer Honored—A 
Bantock Composition 


GLoucesTeR, ENGLAND.—The 208th festival of the Three 
Choirs, which was held this year in Gloucester, has beer 
carried off with the usual success, despite the unfortunate 
death of Sir Herbert Brewer, musical director of the festi- 
val, a few weeks before. His place was taken by a young 
organist of Gloucester, Herbert W. Sumsion, who cou 
rageously and creditably carried out the original program in 
every detail. He even dared to make some changes in the 
time-honored interpretation of Mendelssohn’s Elijah—which 
always opens these festivals—such as speeding up various 
tempi, much to the advantage of the work. 

The program, as usual, consisted largely of choral pieces, 
among which Elgar was well represented with his Dream of 
Gerontius and The Kingdom, Zoltan Kodaly with the 
Psalmus Hungaricus (a rousing work which nearly over- 
whelmed the listeners), Arthur Honegger with King David, 
and Dame Ethel Smyth with her Mass in D. They were all 
conducted by their composers, and the last three named were 
heard for the first time at one of these festivals. 

New CnHorat Work 

The actual novelties were smaller works including a new 
motet, the Burden of Babylon, for unaccompanied chorus 
and soli, by Granville Bantock, dedicated to the memory of 
Sir Herbert Brewer. It is a brilliant, effective piece and was 
given a good performance. Another new motet, Ye Choirs 
of New Jerusalem, by Basil Harwood, proved to be a more 
sedate, though sound composition, while a third motet, God 
Within, was particularly interesting as being probably the 
last composition of Sir Herbert Brewer, and one of his best 
An unaccompanied anthem, by C. Lee Williams, written in 
memory of Sir Herbert, who succeeded the composer at the 
Gloucester Cathedral, completed the new choral compositions. 

An orchestral idyll, The Call of the Woods, by Dr. J. W. 
Hathaway, and a group of songs, In Green Ways, by Herbert 
Howells, were the last of the novelties to be heard. They 
were similar in mood, but Dr. Hathaway's idyll proved to 
be more convincing. 

Goop PERFORMANCES 

Other well-known works, some of which (notably Verdi's 
Requiem) were given exceptionally beautiful performances 
included the Messiah, the C major symphony and several 
songs by Schubert, the organ concerto in B flat by Hande! 
O Light Everlasting by Bach. Elgar’s cello concerto, ex- 
ceedingly well played by Beatrice Harrison, two psalms by 
Gustav Holst, and several other works 

The singers were, on the whole, very good, Horace 
Stevens winning particular praise for his performance of 
Elijah, a part for which he is considered to be the best 
interpreter in England. R, P. 
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HE Dean of the 

School of Music at 

he State University 

j is well known and liked 

author of this throughout the State, and 

the truth home in the scheme of things 

way that at the University he fills 

rcited and a very important position. 

muld eves He is highly esteemed by 

the president, by most of 

the students, most of the 

faculty and most of the 

townspeople; and if an 

xcasional grumble is 

heard here and there, it 

can be attributed to envy, 

or to an excess of musical 

temperament among cer- 

tain of the students, or to 
the work of radicals. 

On the whole, the Dean 
deserves the admiration 
and appreciation which is 
showered upon him for 
he is an astute business 
man, a splendid executive, 
Christian, and a 
local Cham 
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a fine 
belongs to the 
Rotary Club and the First Methodist 
Churcl was one of the founders of Mu Kappa 
Gamma musical fraternity. For a time it was rumored that 
he also belonged to the Klan, but as no proof was ever 
found the story was allowed to drop 
Because of h wiblic spiritedness, the Dean has long 
imi I best elements in the University com- 
He leads the choir in the First Baptist Church 
Methodist) and recruits the members from among 
students and faculty, and many are the musical services 
directed with members of the music faculty 
appearing in the solo parts. For the past four years, during 
niversity sessions, he has managed to give a cantata or 
on the first Sunday evening of every month, 
performances is very 
often as three 
has never com- 


publie-spirited citizen 


her ot Commerce, the 


he has 


ator Service 
the work connected with these 
as he is obliged to 


he rehearse as 
a week. But 


through it all he 


ined, for he made it known from the beginning that his 
and students were at the disposal of every University 


c organization which desire good music gratis. 
ing with his enlightened policy, he arranges pro 
for the weekly Chamber of Commerce and Rotary 
gs, and very often he appears upon them him 
dual réle of announcer and pianist for the Uni- 
Frequently he sends a vocal trio or string 
» meetings of tl American Legion, and the stu- 
g I experience of appearing in 
Dean gives a bright, snappy talk to mem- 
¢ clubs on the value of music to 
business man, and he cites the 
have been set by the backers 
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Dean‘s warmest admirers, as I have said, is 
the President of the University, and this is due to the fact, 
more than to anything else, that the Dean has succeeded in 
making the School of Music one of the closely knit com 
ts of the University, instead of a school apart, as 
it used to be. The President had always been of the opinion 
that the School of Music did not play an important enough 
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reached the University that the Governor of the State had 
lauded the Glee Club at the last Democratic Convention, his 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. The Governor is reported to 
have told his secretary that “for once it looks as if things 
were hopping down there at the U, and let us hope that 
they will have another winning team before long.” 

The University administration also made a host of new 
friends when the Glee Club sang for the State Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the president of the association said 
that he hoped that the singing of the club would become a 
regular feature at all future conventions. 

II 

Previous to the advent of the Dean, the students in the 
School of Music had developed what he calls “musical clan- 
nishness.” The freshmen seldom wore their caps and were 
seldom subjected to paddlings at the hands of the upper 
classmen. Very few of them ever took part in the football 
pep meetings, and along with some of the radical students 
they were looked upon as a queer bunch. As part of his 
plan for making the School of Music an integral part of the 
University, the Dean called a meeting of the music students 
and told them that he hoped that the School would no 
longer be looked upon as the most unpatriotic part of the 
institution. He said: “The other schools of the University 
look upon us a rather spineless bunch who take no interest 
in anything but our own little narrow specialty. Now. let 
us get out and show these other schools that we have the 
interest of the University at heart, and let us cooperate and 
really do things.” Since that time the freshmen all wear 
their caps and submit to paddlings and loyally turn out for 
rallies. 

A few years ago one of the freshmen was caught on the 
campus without his cap and was obliged to run the gauntlet, 
according to tradition. During the course of his race his 
violin was smashed, and he made such a scandal about that 
the matter nearly took on serious proportions. The follow- 
ing year, when he failed to return to the University, the 
few who remembered the incident congratulated themselves 
on being free of such a disturbing element and the new 
cheer-leader told the head of the Athletic Department that 
he didn’t see how “a lousy fiddle is to be compared with the 
amount of school spirit which we are developing.” 

Among the members of his faculty the Dean has also done 
some very constructive work. Instead of being a self-cen- 
tered teaching body, as was the case previous to his appoint- 
ment, the School of Music faculty now takes an active part 
in civic affairs and in research. Seven years ago the Dean 
insisted that his faculty show a more intensive interest in the 
community and in the securing of higher degrees, and this 
was exactly in line with the policy which the President had 
formulated and expounded at numerous faculty meetings. _ 

The Dean personally urges every member of the music 
faculty to join in some organization having the civic wel- 
fare at heart, and he always suggests membership in the 
local Chamber of Commerce, adding smilingly, “We want to 
make our school count for something in the community and 
I cannot tell you how important these little outside contacts 
are.” Poverty is no reason for not joining the Chamber of 
Commerce, for whenever the Dean finds a Faculty member 
who offers this as an excuse for not joining, he always 
generously offers to advance the initiation fee. 

In the research field the School of Music faculty has 
forged ahead of a good many of the other schools, notably 
the School of Commerce. Although there is as yet no 
Ph.D. offered in music the Dean is working-on a plan in 
conjunction with the School of Education and the Graduate 
Committee, whereby it is hoped that School of Music credits 
can be counted toward a Ph.D. in Education in Music. The 
Dean holds frequent conferences with the faculty, and at 
these conferences an attempt is made to develop suitable 
research material. Although the Dean already holds an 
honorary musical doctorate from Jenkins College, he is him- 
self working upon a thesis dealing wtih the historic develop- 
ment of the Neapolitan sixth, and the President has often 
congratulated him on the number of master’s degrees in 
music held by the members of his faculty. 

But it is in the strictly creative, administrative and execu- 
tive fields that the Dean has done his real work, and an 
examination of his administration shows why he is held in 
such high esteem in both University and State circles. 
Under his administration the School of Music has become 
one of the most important schools in the University. It has 
jumped to fourth place in point of student registration and 
is exceeded in this particular only by the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, the School of Education, and the School of Commerce. 
\ tremendous State-wide increase in music study has also 
been noted, and this is due to the adoption of the Dean’s 
policies by most of the State colleges and normal-schools. 

The cause for this increase in music study is not hard to 
discover, for the Dean has done four very important things, 
things which were absolutely necessary, for the musical 
development of the State. He was responsible (a) for the 
creation of the new School of Music, he brought into being 
(b) the degree of bachelor of music, he created (c) the 
Public School Music Department, and he founded (d) the 
University Oratorio Society. 

It should be remembered that when the Dean was ap- 
pointed ten years ago, there was really no such thing at the 
University as a School of Music. For twenty years there 
had existed a music faculty consisting of five teachers, 
under the leadership of an old German (now deceased) who 
was referred to as the director. Credits were given only 
for theoretical work and for lessons in piano, organ, violin 
and voice. 

There was none of the elaborate machinery which the 
Dean subsequently brought into being, and as a result most 
of the people in the State were unaware of the fact that 
music study existed at the University. The idea of a real 
School of Music was wholly the Dean’s own, and he de- 
serves all credit for having taken something in the raw and 
made of it an efficient, business-like cog in a gteat machine. 

It is also a significant fact that until the Dean’s adminis- 
tration there was no one at the University who ever thought 
of working for a degree in music. Most of the students 
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who studied music were given the degree of bachelor of arts, 
without attaching any importance to the degree of bachelor 
of music. It was a good thing for the State that the Dean 
foresaw the type of musical education which was later to 
take such a hold upon the country. Had it not been for his 
foresight and untiring zeal, the University would to this 
day have one of the most backward Schools of Music in the 
Middle West. 

The Dean wanted to see a School of Music which would 
rank with any in the country, and it must again be repeated 
that it is almost solely due to his efforts that the university 
can now boast of such a school. When it was finally set 
up by the regents, after two years of the hardest kind of 
lobbying, the Dean is reported to have said, “Now that these 
modern, efficient schools are springing up everywhere, I hope 
that the time will come when it will be impossible for a 
teachcer of music to earn a living in America without having 
fulfilled the requirements for the bachelor of music degree 
in some first-rate school, such as ours.” 

The creation of the degree course was an arduous task 
and it took the Dean and the then existing faculty nearly two 
years to make a compilation of what had been done in other 
institutions. Matters were greatly complicated by the fact 
that the Dean was unable to agree with any of the faculty 
on what would constitute a well-rounded curriculum. The 
head of the theory department (long since resigned) wanted 
to see an important theory course developed at the Univer- 
sity, but the Dean felt that the program submitted by him 
was much too difficult. The head of the piano department 
(long since resigned) broke up several faculty meetings by 
insisting on the creation of a very elaborate course of piano 
study. Through it all the Dean frequently expressed the 
view that too much musical specialization was being at- 
tempted. He often said, “I feel that I am voicing the wishes 
of the administration when I say that we must not insist 
on too much overspecialization.” 

The task of creating a well-rounded and comprehensive 
degree course in music was greatly complicated by the fact 
that every department in the University wanted to see its 
own course listed as required subjects in the degree curricu- 
lum.* The English Department, for instance, felt that it 
would be beneficial if four years of English were required 
for a degree in music. The mathematics department, the 
history department, the Romance languages department, the 
athletic department and the School of Education all pre- 
sented the same arguments in regard to their respective 
courses. The head of the theory department used to re- 
mark acidly (and privately), “My God, where does the 
music come in?” 

3ut the Dean worked and lobbied and conciliated until a 
degree in music was finally authorized by the Regents. It 
was due to the Dean’s efforts that Gymnasium and Educa- 
tion were included in the curriculum, and he is reported to 
have told his faculty, “We have got to cooperate with these 
other departments if we want our own department to be a 
success, and that is the main thing just at present because 
we have got to get started.” 

Since the creation of the degree course seven years ago, 
one hundred and thirty-one students have been graduated 
with the degree of bachelor of music, and it is said that 
the course is becoming more and more popular every year. 
Because of the Statewide interest which has been shown 
in it a very important and increasingly large faculty has 
had to be engaged. Several of the larger teachers’ agencies 
in the United States have begun to take an interest in the 
School of Music and the Dean is now helping the agencies 
find positions for graduates. To date the School of Music 
can boast of having graduated an organist who fills a very 
important position in an Omaha church, and it also takes 
great pride in having furnished two of the larger Chau- 
tauqua companies with several violin and vocal soloists. 


III 

The Public-School Music Department was a success from 
the start and this was due to the fact that the Dean was 
able to secure the services of the celebrated Alfred J. 
Postlethwaite, nationally known as an authority on’ public- 
school methods. The first batch of graduates numbered 
only seven, but last year, seven years after the opening of 
the department, twenty-seven teachers were graduated (in 
conjunction with the School of Education). At the time 
the Teachers Placement Bureau announced that it could 
have filled eleven more vacancies in the State had there 
been enough graduates available. Thus the Public-School 
Music Department has become the largest and most im- 
portant department in the School of Music, and it is 
drawing an increasingly large number of students every 
year from adjoining States. ; 

The most sensational thing the Dean has ever done, how- 
ever, although not the most important, was the creation of 
the University Oratorio Society. While it did not require 
the years of labor which were expended in the develop- 
ment of the degree course and the public-school music course, 
still, it became, next to football, the strongest advertising 
medium of the institution. Beginning with a nucleus com- 
posed of the choir and faculty, the Dean is able after six 
years to muster an organization which numbers 1112. In 
keeping with his policy of making the School of Music of 
service to the community, all townspeople were cordially 
invited to sing in the chorus, and as the result, over one-half 
of the membership of the chorus is composed of towns- 
people. Early in the history of the organization, the Dean 
hit upon the plan of dividing it into teams, each team 
under the leadership of a captain. An almost perfect at- 
tendance at rehearsals has been secured by stimulating a 
feeling of rivalry between the teams. Prizes are offered 
for perfect attendance, and various punishments are meted 
out to late comers, much to the amusement of the chorus. 

Last year, for the first time in the history of the Ora- 
torio Society, the Dean decided to engage high-priced solo- 
ists from Chicago, and every member of the chorus was 
asked to underwrite the annual performance of “The Mes- 
siah” to the extent of five dollars. The first performance 
with outside soloists was a huge success, and it was broad- 
cast from the University radio station. Not a single ticket 
remained unsold, due to the efforts of the townspeople, who 
are very proud of the part which they play in the life of the 
Sperate with their own school.” 

A good many of the radical students complained that they 
were being overworked, and that the choir and chorus took 
so much: of their time that they were unable to do any 
studying. For once, it is said, the Dean became ugly. He 
told some of the radical students “that no recommendations 
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will come from this office for students who refuse. to 0o- 
operate with their own school.” 

The Dean is at present said to be working on plans for 
the development of a State Music Festival, which is to be 
held at the University. The festival is to take place once 
every two years and the Dean anticipates having under his 
direction a chorus recruited from every musical club in the 
State. The President is very much in favor of this plan, 
and he feels that the advertising benefits to the University 
will be incalculable. 

Five years ago the School of Music outgrew its quarters 
and for the past three years it has been housed in the old 
Chemistry Building, which has been remodelled into offices, 
studios, class-rooms and practice-rooms. At the present 
rate of growth, the Dean estimates that a new building will 
have to be built within two years, containing a large audi- 
torium and a new pipe organ. Fourteen new faculty mem- 
bers have been added to the School of Music since its crea- 
tion seven years ago, and twenty-nine new courses have 
been added to the catalogue; among them being the Ap- 
preciation of Music courses, which are open to all students 
of the,University. The appreciation courses have been very 
popular. with the students, and it is not uncommon to see 
the majority of the football team registered in them. The 
Dean is overjoyed at the genuine interest in music which 
has thus been aroused throughout the student body. He 
often says, “When we need new equipment for a larger de- 
partment, it is this type of course which carries weight with 
the regents.” 

For the past few years the Dean has relegated his private 
teachings to the background and he now occupies himself 
almost exclusively with administrative matters. Even so, 
only the most important administrative matters are placed 
before him, as the detail work is done by a secretary and 
the two stenographers. The Dean devotes himself to choral 
conducting, student conferences, faculty meetings, meet- 
ings of the deans, adjudication of special cases (where 
they have been left to his discretion), waiving of special re- 
quirements (where they have been left to his discretion). 
drafting of new courses, the compilation of records, and 
the development of a large University Concert Course. 

As new equipment the Department has secured band and 
orchestral instruments, a complete library of theoretical 
works, two Victrolas, two typewriters, an adding machine 
and a mimeographing machine. The amount of secretarial 
work has become so large that a new stenographer will soon 
have to. be added to the office force. 

A new grading system (suggested by the School of Edu- 
cation) has been in effect for the past year, and the Dean 
is now working on a special report for the President deal- 
ing with the number of failures per class per semester- 
hour per theoretical course. 


When the Dean was appointed ten years ago, following 
the death of the old German director, he had some trouble 
with those faculty members who were hangovers from the 
previous administration. After a year it became evident 
that any conciliation with them would be impossible, and a 
great deal of bad feeling was averted when the three 
worst troublemakers in the department resigned. 

Two of them were foreign-born, one of them being a 
Pole and the other a Dane. The Pole was professor of 
piano and was said to have studied for five years with 
Busoni. ‘He was frequently reported to the President for 
drinking wine at home and he was suspected of being a 
Socialist, because he often contributed musical articles to 
the radical papers. It is said that he also resented the 
Dean’s authority and that “he objected to the Dean’s sugges- 
tions as to the manner in which he should conduct his 
piano classes. When the Dean took the liberty of pointing 
out to him that he was making his services very undesirable 
he is said to have flown into a violent rage and handed in 
his resignation on the spot. Among other things he yelled 
at the Dean, “For you as an artist I wouldn’t give one 
damn!” 

The Dane had been instructor in organ and counterpoint 
for some time. Hardly a year after the Dean’s appoint- 
ment he began to make himself obnoxious by criticizing 
almost every feature of the new régime. He insinuated 
publicly that the Dean knew nothing about choral conduct- 
ing and that he had conducted whole passages from “The 
Messiah” in three-four when they were indicated as four- 
four. He became more bold as time went on and finally 
told some of the Dean’s admirers that the Dean would be 
mobhed' if he ever attempted to conduct a chorus of any 
kind in Europe. He even went so far as to say that were 
such conducting attempted in Stuttgart or Dresden, the in- 
furiated chorus would arise and break all the bones in the 
conductor’s body. A mighty unpleasant episode was averted 
when he resigned at the end of two years and accepted a 
position in an Eastern conservatory. 

The head of the theory department (he became so under 
the reorganization) was the worst trouble-maker in the 
School, but because he was liked by everyone and had sev- 
eral friends among the regents, his case was a delicate one 
to handle. He had been teaching at the University for 
twenty years and he was so learned that he had the repu- 
tation of being able to teach almost any University subject. 
He was also said to have been an intimate friend of Edward 
MacDowell, both of them having studied composition in 
Germany with Raff. 

He resigned at the end of three years and insisted on 
presenting his resignation to the regents in person. Only 
a few of the charges which he brought against the Dean 
ever got out of the room, but it was a known fact that he 
severely criticized the School of Education for the manner 
in which it tried to run his theory classes..He further 
cae that the standards which were imposed upon him 
hy the Dean were so low as to preclude the possibility of 
his doing any serious teaching. The regents voted to ac- 
cent his resignation when he admitted under cross examina- 
tion that he could not cooperate with the Dean eeeainele 
particular, and they made it very plaiqge<fhat were 
pleased with the increased activity of the School of Music. 

Some of the old members of the Faculty Club still re- 
member-the day when the head of the theory department 
handed in his resignation. It was said that he came over to 
the -club in the evening and poured a veritable tirade of 
abuse: on the head of the Dean. He is still remembered. for 
his remark,. “Why, that. — — charlatan ought.to run a can- 
ning - factory!” 

The Dean never fails to impress upon his students that 
musical. conditions in.the United States. have. changed in 
the past few years. Because of this fact he contends that 
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the long-haired European type of musician will soon be 
superseded by the efficient, business-like American type. 
He often points out that Beethoven would be unable to earn 
a living were he residing in the United States today. 

He once read a paper before the State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs on the type of musician which the modern 
University was trying to develop and he was wildly ap- 
plauded when he brought out the fact that the University 
should have room within its fold “for only those who com- 
bine the best in musical culture with the finest idealism 
of the Republic.” 

Last year the President of the University gave a recep- 
tion for the Dean and his wife, and at that time the Dean 
was shown the appreciation of the University and of the 
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community. He was lauded by a number of speakers, in- 
cluding the President, on the manner in which he had de- 
veloped the School of Music, and at the conclusion of the 
festivities the president of the Oratorio Society presented 
him a beautiful gold-handled baton. When he was called 
upon for a few remarks it is said that he was visibly affect- 
ed, but he managed to overcome his emotion and speak for 
a few minutes. The reporter for the local paper took down 
what he said in closing: “I feel that I have done very little 
in comparison with what remains to be done, yet with the 
help of our President I shall labor with all of my ability 
to build up a School of Music worthy of this great State. 
If I can do anything worth while for the cause of American 
music, I shall feel that my work here has not been in vain.” 








SHOULD WomeN Be ALLowep To 
Stupy Music? 


By Clarence Lucas 


O us who are accustomed to female musicians in all 

walks of life,—also on piano stools and organ benches, 

-it may seem astonishing to hear about a land where 
men and women have always had political equality, but 
where men only were permitted to make music. I am not 
above suspecting that the odd looking old fellow who gave 
me the following manuscript had a screw loose in his bulg- 
ing bald head. With his help and much patience I have put 
it into as simple English as the complicated original ee 
allow. His laugh sounded very much like Chinese when I 
told him that among us the females in music very much 
outnumbered the males. But the manuscript was not written 
perpendicularly like Chinese; nor was the language aptotic. 
I concluded that it was written in the mellifluous tongue of 
Greenland, and therefore of Mongolian origin, resembling 
as it did in sound the gurgle of seal oil swallowed while the 
teeth were chattering. It was a language I had picked up 
in a hymn book published by the Bible Society. 1 soon put 
the hymn book down, but not before I had learned some of 
the words. 

While glancing at the manuscript I informed the ancient 
mariner that in old Japan,—that is to say, before Japan went 
to war against Europeans and learned on the battlefield the 
refining arts of occidental culture,—-music was considered 
unworthy of men and was left entirely to women. His nerv- 
ous system was so rudely shocked at this Japanese insult to 
music that he had recourse to a bottle of yeksihw,—a drink 
which is said to be popular in Greenland, and countries 
where alcoholic drinks are prohibited. Judging from the 
rubicund gloss on the old man’s nose, I concluded that he 
was addicted to what the Greenlanders call ezoob. 

Having recovered his equilibrium he asked me if the study 
of music by women had done any noticeable damage to the 
men of our unfortunate part of the world. 

“Not at all,” said I. “Mozart’s sister, Maria Anna, 
learned everything her brother learned without doing him 
the least harm.” 

“What do you know about what he might have 
1e had had no sister,” snapped the old man. 

“He did well enough,” I replied. 

“We know nothing about him in Dnalneerg,” 

“Did you ever hear of Mendelssohn?” I asked. 

“No!” retorted he, taking another swig at the bottle of 
yeksihw. “Who might he be? Or is it a she? The name 
is impossible to pronounce.” 

“Mendelssohn was one of the great composers of Ger 
many. He had a sister, Fanny, who played the piano and 
composed without injuring in the least her young brother, 
Felix.” 

“You surprise me,” said the old man. “I thought your 
Rubinstein said that music had deteriorated since women 
were allowed to practise it.” 

“Ts Rubinstein’s Conversation on 
your language?” I asked in surprise. 

‘Do not change your subject like a wornan,’ 
gruffy. “Answer me and say if music has 
since women were allowed to practise it.” 

“Tf so, it must have been deteriorating a long time; 
Plato writes about women flute-players,” I rep lied. 

“Flute players,” he exclaimed in disdain. “Women might 
learn to play flutes. They have such an unlimited supply of 
breath.” 

“You evidently do not like 
pleasant for a change. 

“Women are all right in their proper place,” replied the 
old man, lighting his pipe. “But they never could, ard 
never can, play properly such instruments as the prah, the 
niloiv, and the onaip.” 

“Ts it a question of muscle?” I asked 

“Not altogether muscle. Women have no soul.’ 

“You talk like an ancient Egyptian,” said I 

“Were women allowed to be musicians in Egypt?” 
asked 

“Of course! There are any amount of women playing 
harps carved in the solid granite and limestone of tombs and 
pyramids,” I replied. 

“And what happened to your. ancient Egypt?” he 
with a leer. 

“In the course 
ins,” 1 answered. 

“What did I tell you? No country can stand the 
of women musicians. Now, in my country we keep women 
where they belong. In insignificant things, like politics and 
governing the country, our women are,exactly on the same 
footing as the men. But in music. . .” The old man 
shuddered and took another reviving pull at his bottle of 
yeksihw. 

“Among us,” said I, “the women far outnumber the men 
at concerts and recitals. The success of our great violinists 
and. pianists depends almost entirely: on the support and 
enthusiasm of the women.” 

The ancient anthropoid hereupon burst into such a fit of 
immeasured laughter that I was afraid at first that he would 
choke, and: at last, that he would not. 

“Of course! - Your’ great’ players must be men,” 
the. oki man. 
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“Wait a minute,” exclaimed I. “You have 
that in all our music schools the vast 
dents are women.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“IT mean to say that the few male students have never 
been known to be injured by the mass of surrounding fe- 
males,’ I answered in a tone of voice which admitted 
contradiction. 

He was not convinced. Like a true politician he shut up 
his belief in a logic-proof compartment and preserved his 
fixed idea. He placed his extraordinary manuscript-in my 
hands and disappeared in one of those American bars which 
Americans travel away from America to find. 

I am still wondering what I shall do with the musty old 

manuscript when I get it properly translated. I note, among 
other things, he says that singers are not to be judged ag 
artists, like the players of instruments. “They alwayp 
measure themselves on a physical basis, and talk about voice 
only,—how bright the upper notes are, how round the lower 
register is, how mellow and sweet the medium range of their 
voice is. They talk about managing the breath, blows of 
the glottis, keeping the tongue down, and so on. 
_ “An instrument player is more of an artist. He talks about 
interpretation, about playing the passages clearly with 
ample technic, about bringing out the themes, about care in 
sustaining the harmonies without blurring them with the 
pedal. Does he ever say: How did you like the low notes 
of my onaip? How were the upper tones of my niloiv in 
the quiet parts? Did you observe the velvety fulness of the 
medium register of my prah? And the women players of 
instruments think more about their dresses and stage ape 
pearance than about their playing.” 

I had hoped to find an historical survey of the music of 
the old man’s native land,—he called it Dnalneerg—but # 
am afraid the manuscript consists of the usual platitudes of 
the village lecturer. I have traced the old man’s life story 
back to the time when, as a student at the Conservatory of 
Itannicnic, he was hopelessly beaten in a public contest by 
several young women performers of the noisy and now old- 
fashioned concerto of Ykswokiahest 

I found that he had spoken very disrespectfully about a 
paragraph I wrote for the Musica Courier some years ago 
in which I expressed the opinion that although it was too 
bad that little boys had to be sopranos before they becatne 
men, it would be still worse if little girls had to be 
before they became women. He would make the 
world bass and male if he could. 

Later researches disclose that his wife, who was a soprano, 
left him many years ago to elope with a tenor. No wonder 
he is so incorrigibly prejudiced in favor of men, 


Gigli Due Ston 


Gigli will give his first New York concert for the sea- 
son at the Century Theater, Sunday afternoon, November 4. 
Margaret Shotwell, young American pianist v will appear on 
the program with him. Mr. Gigli will arrive trom Europe 
on the SS. Leviathan, October 22. 


not yet heard 
majority of the stw 


basses 
whole 





A rare picture from the collection of Mata Bang Hohn 
This likeness of the master is so. different from thi 
more familiar ones that it would appear the artist mors 


or less idealized his subject. 
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DR. WILLIAM C. CARL ATTENDED MANY 
INTERESTING EVENTS WHILE ABROAD 


S.S 
abroad 


here 


Berengaria, Septem 
He was in the 


William C. Carl returned on the 
ber 14, after a three months’ trij 
best of health and ready for his season 

Dr. Carl brings with him 
instrumental, including 


works, both choral 
The Schubert 


interesting 


and many novelties. 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARI 


im memory of 
th 


Alexandre ( 
Paris. 


standau 


was recent iene in 
the First Presbyterian 
flat Mass will be sung by 
The New Anniversary 
will be used. Several other 
recently brought out in new 
anniversary period. 
ertained by Mme. Victor Loret 
villa The gold medal ot 
ool was presented to Joseph Bonnet, 
president of the school, at his 
u in the suburbs of I The _monument 
the students friends of the great 
organist at the P. du Trocadero, Paris, was 
visited before leaving for the United States. Dr. Carl, who 
is president of the Guilmant Club, was chairman of th 
American committee in raising the funds for the monument 
In Switzerland, where several weeks were spent, Dr. Carl 
Fete Federale du Chant at Lz The 
event is staged « six years and brings together some 
5.000 singers from all parts of Switzerland, 
Society New York 
found musical 
proved, and a gr« activity evinced both by composers 
and artists than at since the war. At the Church ol 
St Et istache, Pz the restoration of the grand organ is 
and the inaugural | 1 Bon 


will be played by 
weeks. The instrument completed, will 


Anniversary will be observed in 
Church in November 
the Motet Choir under 
edition just published i: 
important Schubert 
forms, will be sung during 
In Paris Dr. Carl was ent 
(Marie Li Guilmant) at her 
the Guilmant Organ Scl 


when the | 
his direction 
Germany 
works, 


the 
LUISE 


Eustache, and 
chatea 


organist of St 
Louis XIV 
Guilmant, 
composer 


aris 
placed by and 


alais 


attended the isan 
very 
also a Swiss 
from 
Dr. Carl conditions in Europe much 
| 


im 
ater 
any time 
aris, tl 
nearly completed, 
net in a few when 


AVITABILE 


Teacher of Fam- 
ous Metropolitan 
Opera House Ar- 
tists, Also of 
Teachers. 


FALL COURSE 
BEGINS OCT. 1 


Studios, Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, 
1425 Broadway, 
New York. 

Tel. Penn. 2634-2081 
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ul 


ilmant 


be the most modern in equipment in France. Bonnet now 
leaves for recital tours in Italy, Spain, Alsace, England and 
France. 
Having just attended the Berkshire Festival, Dr. Carl 
immediately completed the final arrangements for the re- 
opening of the Guilmant Organ School. 
Many recital, broadcasting and recording 
engagements await the busy organist. 


Berkshire Festival 


(Continued from oy 7) 
parts as follows: I. En acier, D'un petit 
rire, III. Felins, IV. <a V. 
Pantomime. It is scored for two harps and 
was played by the composer and Lucile 
lawrence as, assuredly, only they could 
play it. 
Of 


course 


all the pieces played during the 
of the festival this is the only one 
which calls for serious discussion. That 
is to say, the only music presenting any- 
thing entirely new. Salzedo, as is now 
well known, has been devoting himself for 
a number of years assiduously to a study 
of the possibilities of extension of the 
gamut of harp effects. He has not only 
tried everything that his highly inventive 
brain could conceive, but he has also ap- 
plied the new effects to his own composi- 
tions. 

His new suite may be said to be a logical 
and definite idiomatic structure created in 
its entirety upon these new harp effects. 
That is to say, there is scarcely a moment 
when one, or more, of the effects is not 
present, and they are used with the clear 
intention of expressing certain things, 
sometimes obvious enough, as in Felins, 
with its whines, yowls and scratches, Cata- 
combes, with its mysterious shudders, and 
En Acier, with its hard glitter ; sometimes 
not so obvious, as in D’un Petit Rire and 
Pantomime. 

As to how legitimate such music is, we 
have but to remember that orchestra effects 
which a few years ago agonized the purists 
are now commonplace. Also it is to be 
recorded that never does a composer hear 
these Salzedo harp effects without asking 
how they are to be indicated on the score. 
In other words, the composer always per- 
ceives their practical utility, and one may 
be sure that they will all of them soon be- 
come so familiar that they will seem not 
only quite legitimate but also quite ordi- 
nary. 

Some of the Salzedo pieces are frankly 
comic and caused hearty laughter, and ail 
of them were applauded, though it is 
doubtful if even the trained musicians in the audience were 
able to grasp their full significance at this single hearing. 
SEPTEMBER 21, at 11 A.M. 

The Friday morning concert was devoted to a presentation 
of the Roth String Quartet of Buda-Pest (Feri Roth, first 
violin; Jeno Antal, second violin; Ferenc Molnar, viola, and 
Albert van Doorn, cello.) This splendid organization played 
Mozart's work in G major (Koechel 387), Frank Bridge's 
third quartet, and a quintet by Martinu. All of the playing 
was magnificent, the Mozart especially so. The Bridge work 
is a strange, decorative frieze of mezzotints, which reminds 
one at times of certain early pastels of Scriabin. Highly 
interesting as well as highly original! The whole work from 
beginning to end is built upon a harmonic plan consisting 
of unresolved chords, yet the impression is not dissonant 
but elusive, mystic, ethereal. The work is dedicated to Mrs. 
Coolidge and was played on this occasion for the first time 
in America. 

The Martinu work, in which the quartet was assisted by 
Egon-Kornstein, viola, is also dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge 
and had on this occasion its first performance anywhere. It 
is a strong, robust and vigorous example of diatonic modern- 
ism, healthy and sane, and has its moments of melodic 
beauty. It may be destined to popularity. 

FirTH PROGRAM, SEPTEMBER 21, at 4 P.M. 

The festival came to an end on September 21 with a con- 
cert presenting the Gordon String Quartet in a work by 
Schoenberg, and the Chamber Orchestra of Boston, con- 
ducted by Hugo Kortschak, in Schubert and Respighi. The 
Schubert was the minuet from his fifth symphony, the Res- 
pighi his Trittico Botticelliano. Both were brilliantly played 
and seem to call for no comment. 

Nor is comment necessary upon the Schoenberg quartet, 
his third, op. 30, dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge and heard now 
for the first time in America. It is Schoenberg, for those 
who understand, enjoy, and have faith in Schoenberg and 
his theories. Among those this writer may not be listed, 
and finds this sort of Schoenberg simply meaningless. It is 
said that the counterpoint displays great technical command, 
that the work is developed with exemplary logic. It may be 
so—but what this writer heard was the playing by four in- 
struments of note-successions having nothing to do with each 
other. Result: discord! 

Many Nortas_es PRESENT 

This festival was an undoubted success, as have been all 
of the other South Mountain festivals. It brought together 
many distinguished musicians and music lovers, not only 
those who presented the programs but also a large number 
of invited guests, among them Harry Adaskin, Marion 
Bauer, Milton Blackstone, William C. Carl, Willard M. 
Clark (music editor of the Springfield, Mass., Union), Ethel 
Cave-Cole, Richard Copley, Alfred V. Frankenstein (Chi- 
cago Tribune), F. D. Perkins (New York Herald-Tribune), 


and 
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Olin Downes (New York Times), James Friskin, Jerome 
Goldstein, Boris Hambourg, Harold Henry, Henry Hudson 
Kitson (of Tyrington, Mass., sculptor, who made the bas- 
relief plaque portrait that was presented to Mrs. Coolidge 
during the course of the festival), Franz Kneisel, Mrs. 
Franz Kneisel, Fred Kneisel, Marinne E. Kneisel, Alex- 
ander Lambert, Harold Land, Sylvia Lent, Mrs. Louis Lom- 
bard, H. T. Parker (Boston Transcript), Elizabeth Quaile, 
Mrs. F. S. Seiberling, Clarence Adler, Richard Aldrich, 
Harold Bauer, Horace Britt and Mrs. Britt, John Alden 
Carpenter, Chalmers Clifton and Mrs. Clifton, Carl Deis, 
Geza de Kresz, Herbert Dittler, Carl Engel, William Arms 
Fisher and Mrs. Fisher, Antonia Sawyer, Felix Fox, Sam- 
uel Gardner and Mrs. Gardner, Carl Goldmark and Mrs. 
Goldmark, Eugene Goossens, Ernest Hutcheson and Mrs. 
Hutcheson, Prof. E. B. Hill and Mrs. Hill, Henry Holden 
Huss and Mrs. Huss, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Charles 
Martin Loeffler, P. C. Lutkin and Mrs. Lutkin, Daniel 
Gregory Mason, Lee Pattison, Benjamin Prince and Mrs. 
Prince, Edwin T. Rice, Karl Rissland and Mrs. Rissland, 
Engelbert Roentgen, Marie Roemaet Rosanoff, David Stan- 
ley Smith, Albert Stoessel, Helen Teschner Tas, Felix M. 
Warburg, J. Fred Wolle and Mrs. Wolle, Rudolph Wur- 
litser and Mrs. Wurlitzer. P; 
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Sight Singing Classes Resumed by Luyster 

The People’s Popular Education Singing (at sight) 
Classes this season will be held again both in Brooklyn 
and New York, under the able instruction of Wilbur A. 
Luyster, who formerly taught classes for the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences and the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association. 

The Brooklyn classes will meet Friday evenings at P. 
No. 15, Flatbush and Third Avenues and Schermerhorn 
Street, while the New York classes will meet Tuesday 
evenings at Manhattan Trades School, 127 East 22d Street, 
corner Lexington Avenue. 

The course will comprise thirty weeks’ instruction for 
all singers, students of music, and those who like music 
but lack knowledge of it, wishing to learn to sing and read 
notes from the staff at sight, as easily as . 

The French system known as the Galin-Paris-Cheve 
Method, is used by Mr. Luyster in — yey This 
system introduces the use of numerals, , ay ee CD 
to represent musical notes with every ght having the 
name of one of these numerals. By continued association 
lesson after lesson, pupils as young as six years of age 
name the sounds correctly when heard. 


An opportunity will be given to investigate the simplicity 
of this method at the opening lesson October 2 for New 
York classes and October 5 for Brooklyn classes when a 
free demonstrated lecture-lesson will be given. 

The classes are open to all over sixteen years of age, no 
former musical knowledge being required and no voices tried. 


Francis Rogers Back in New York 


Francis Rogers has returned from a vacation at Shinne- 
cock Hills, L. I., and resumed his activities in New York as 
concert baritone and teacher of singing and as American 
representative of the Fontainebleau School of Music. On 
October 5 he will be heard with Mrs. Rogers in a program 
of songs and original monologues at the residence of Mrs. 
Herbert Scoville at Taconic, Conn. The recital is for the 
benefit of the Hillcrest School. 


Chamber Music Concerts for Students 


The People’s Symphony Concerts announce for 1928-1929 
a series of six chamber music concerts, for students and 
workers, at the Washington Irving High School, New York. 
The series includes the Letz Quartet, November 9; David 
and Clara Mannes, December 21; Chamber Music Society, 
January 18; Sittig Trio, February Hart House Quartet, 
March 15, and Stringwvood Ensemble, April 5 





ON THEIR HONEYMOON 
Lucille Lawrence, founder-director of the Lawrence 
Harp Quintette, and Carlos Salsedo, noted harpist and 
composer, were married on September 23 upon their 
return from the tenth anniversary of the Pittsfield Fes- 
tival where they gave the world premiere of Mr. 
Salzedo’s latest work, Pentacle. The ceremony took 
place in Marion, Mass. Miss Lawrence and Mr. Salzedo 
left for a motor trip ge ay Cod and the coast of 
Maine 
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IN FRA GHERARDO 


“There could not have been less than 
the robustness of the middle register of 
Jagel to support the fatigue and weight 
of a part making so many demands of 
the heavy register and with which few 
of our best (artists) could validly 
cement themselves. In the realization 
of his complex character he had the 
rare wisdom of knowing how to infuse 
it with a scrupulousness, a warmth of 
conviction which greatly helped at the 
opening of the score, rendering less ob- 
vious to the spectator the brusque oscil- 
lations of a type so ‘camilian’ in his im- 


FREDERICK 


JAGEL 


Tenor 


CHOSEN BY PIZZETTI 


To Create His Opera 


FRA GHERARDO 


At the Colon, Buenos Aires 


DURING 


CRITICAL EXCERPTS 


pulses and state of mind. The energy 
with which his declamation struck the 
moments of greatest importance, his 
resistance, the profound care of every 
detail of his long and difficult part, 
rendered him well worth the unani- 
mous applause he received.”—La Pa- 
tria degli Italiani. 


“Fra Gherardo was vivid scenically 
because of a young new singer, full of 
talent and ability: Jagel whom we had 
applauded in his interpretation in The 
Zar Saltan. He knew how to inter- 
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pret the lyric and tender part of the 
character. .’—El Diario de 
Buenos Atres. 


Another critic wrote:— 

“‘Jagel, a young tenor, worked hero- 
ically against his American heritage to 
express a perfect Italian. He em- 
ployed his fine intelligence and musi- 
cianship to the service of his estimable 
sonorous organ, resisting the difficulty 
of the tessitura magnificently in the 
aria Chi sei tu che M’inslti and in the 
final duo. It was an effort which well 
merits being eulogized in Mr. Jagel.” 


METROPOLITAN TENOR ALSO SCORES EQUAL 
SUCCESS IN RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF’S ZAR 
SALTAN AND PUCCINI’S MANON LESCAUT 


RE-ENGAGED FOR SECOND SEASON OF 24 WEEKS AT 
METROPOLITAN AND WILL MAKE FIRST CONCERT TOUR 
IN AMERICA IN 1928-1929 


STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


¥ Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


St 
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Elly Ney Playing on the Continent 
Ney, pianist, return to America for her 
our in the fall tour in Europe 
at Pyrmont, Ger- 
many, playing as 
soloist with orches- 
tra the Schubert 
Wanderer Fantasy 
and Mozart E flat 
concerto. Two days 
later she played the 
Fantasy again at 
Nauheim, including 
on this program 
also the Beethoven 
E flat concerto. 
Mme. Ney’s com- 
plete fall and winter 
tour in Europe cov- 
ers seventy engage- 
ments in Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, 
France, Holland, 
PES Sweden and Eng- 
NE} land. Many of 
alive Dut h cos- these engagements 
, Holland. are with the leading 
symphony orches- 
idine the Larhoreaux Orchestra in Paris, with 
in Amsterdam, Abendroth in Cologne, and Karl 
Hamburg. 


who will 


spring, opened her 


Katherine Bellamann Studio Recital 
very busy summer 
t 15. featuring a number of out-of- 

s wh been working with her. 

ram opened with an aria from Le Prophete sung 
Hebert, who remarkable contralto 
uses with intelligence and taste; Miss He- 
contributed a group of French 
Wilson, lyric soprano, 
with fine interpretative 
lity. Kurt Engel, German tenor, 
(German liede r; he has a voice of genuine 
nal equipment, and his diction and 
taste and intelligence. Rosyln Wolff, 
s the Suicidio aria from La Giaconda 
ra voice of unusual opulence and 


llamann concluded a 


possesses a 


evening 
Imes. Betty 


songs 


voice of great power 
Wilma Miller, color- 

Bell Song from Lakme and a group of 

gs with a voice of exquisite clarity; Miss Miller 
nal musicianship and a prodigious technic, and 
must be ranked as an 


exhibited a 
1 the Pagliacci aria 


of phrasing and style she 
nsiderable maturity 

yric soprano, revealed a voice of richness 
chiamano Mimi, from La Boheme. 
dramatic soprano, sang the 
Dio, from La Forza del Destino; 
and power, and her teacher 
for this musical and gifted 


si, mi 


Armenian 


great range 
esting career 


rratura and mezzo 
and were 
lovely 


1 Ruth Carrol, cole 
Max Reger 
their voices are 


sang duets by 

audience ; 
ng artistic 
known dancer, 
promise ; 

English 
Elizabeth 


ois a well 
more than 
la and a group of 
excellent style 
l of the Buda-Pesth Opera, 
and Tannhaiiser in superb fashion. 
liant soprano, sang the Waltz Song 
uliette, and a group of English songs. 
with a duet from Traviata sung by 
Henry, of the New Moon Com- 


prano, wh 
usuk al 


extremely busy all summer, 
fall bookings for her 


class 


D 


Helen Chase in Demand 
musician Wi hose services are con- 
her studios open well into the sum- 
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mer to accommodate singers who were fulfilling late en- 
gagements and for out- of-town people anxious to study 
voice and coach on repertory. Hardly had she returned 
from a short vacation than she was besieged with requests 
for her teaching as well as accompanying time. As a re- 
sult her studio was opened several weeks prior to its 
scheduled date, September 15. 

Margaret Speaks, soprano, and Robert Derringer, tenor, 
artist-pupils of Miss Chase, have signed an exclusive con- 
tract with Minnie Webster, manager. 


Engles Announces Season’s Plans for His 
Artists 


The season’s concert plans of Schumann-Heink, Heifetz, 
Marion Talley, George Barrere, Emilio de Gorgorza and 
Paul Kochanski have been announced by their manager, 
George Engles. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will begin the continuation of 
her farewell tour on October 1, limiting her fifty appearances 
to cities which she was unable to visit last season. This 
is the fifty-third year of her career. Starting her tour 
in the Middle-West she will work back East through the 
South and then to the West coast. She plans to give an- 
other master class in Kansas City during the summer of 
1929; her class there this season was attended by two 
hundred students. 

Heifetz has sailed for Europe for an extensive fall tour 
which will take him to England, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
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Hungary, utieleiadiie: ‘Rounania, Chacala: Italy 
and Switzerland. He will resume his appearances in this 
country next January, beginning a tour of about fifty 
concerts in Syracuse, N. Y., on January 4. He will give 
two recitals in New York Carnegie Hall on January 
26 and March 2. His tour will extend through New Eng- 
land, on to the Middle-West through Texas and out to 
California. 

Marion Talley will give fifty recitals on tour during the 
season, beginning in Burlington, Vt., October 15. She 
will go as far South as Havana, where she is scheduled 
to appear on February 28. She will be heard again at 
the Metropolitan this season. 

George Barrere and his Little Symphony Orchestra will 
give concerts throughout the season. Barrere plans an in- 
creased number of programs in New York in addition to 
those which he will give on tour. In April this organiza- 
tion will give seven children’s concerts in Kansas City, 
which 14,000 children will attend under the auspices of the 
Board of Education. Mr. Barrere and his orchestra have 
also been engaged for twenty radio concerts and for a 
return engagement at the Spartanburg, S. C., music festival. 

The eighth consecutive Ame rican tour of Paul Kochanski 
will begin with his appearance in this city, October 25, 
with the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Kochanski 
will cover the entire country in his 1928-29 tour of fifty 
recitals. Emilio de Gorgorza will also give a series of 
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recitals in addition to continuing his activities at the Curtis 
Institute. 

Paderwski will not be heard in this country next season. 
He is at present giving a few recitals in England and will 
probably fill a series of engagements in Europe later in 
the year. He expects to return to this country for the season 
of 1929-30. 


New Developments at Mannes School for 
Thirteenth Season 


The new season at The David Mannes Music School 
brings, with the opening on October 4, several innovations 
of wide interest. Chief among these is the new course of 
training for music leadership in preparatory schools, intro- 
duced by Mr. and Mrs. Mannes in response to demands from 
private school principals across the country whose require- 
ments could not be met by supervisors of public school 
music. This course, in its scope and seriousness, is probably 
the first of its kind in America. Of two-year duration, it 
includes the study cf solfege, transposition, theory, harmony, 
counterpoint, musical form, aesthetics, experimental methods 
in teaching little children, choral music, practical choral ex- 
perience, the application of pedagogic methods in teaching, 
and the production of operettas. Students beginning this 
work must have sufficient piano technic to read at sight a 
three-part Bach fugue and sing at sight one voice of a 

3ach chorale. 

In the instrumental department comes the introduction of 
a number of class lessons for advanced players, with such 
distinguished teachers as Katherine Bacon, Mario Corti, 
Howard Brockway, Scipione Guidi, David Mannes, Lieff 
Rosanoff, Simeon Rumschisky, Frank Sheridan, Paul Stas- 
sevitch and Esther Streicher. These classes open the ad- 
vantages of the School to students who cannot meet the 
cost of the regular courses of individual instruction. 

Chamber music activities are notably enlarged with a 
special series of quartet concerts and the organization of a 
student ensemble exchange. The recitals, which will be 
given during the winter by the Lenox String Quartet, will 
have on each program two important works in the litera- 
ture, and will be preceded by a half-hour explanatory talk, 
illustrated at the piano, by Leopold D. Mannes. The series 
is included in all complete adult courses and is open at a 
nominal fee to students taking special work. There are 
also a limited number of seats available, at concert rates, 
for outside subscribers. The ensemble exchange, in charge 
of Alix Young Maruchess, will make it possible for all in- 
strumental students to join each other in chamber music 
groups, and for pianists desiring experience in accompany- 
ing, and string players and vocalists requiring accompanists, 
to meet each other for work together. 

The Department of Cultural Studies, which was added 
last year under Axton Clark, and which proved at once the 
value of such work in a music school, continues with this 
season and again includes in its course philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, the tradition of English letters and the spirit of French 
or German culture. 

Special classes, open to those who do not wish to enroll 
in other courses at the School, include Mr. Clark’s lectures 
on the history of music, Leopold Mannes’ lectures on musical 
form, the chorus under George Newell, the Ensemble Class 
for Amateurs under Alix Young Maruchess, and the cham- 
ber music series. Besides the regular courses and lectures 
there will again be artist recitals, free to all pupils and their 
parents, and student recitals representing all grades of work 
in instrumental, vocal and ensemble courses. 

The faculty for the current season is as follows: Piano— 
Barbara Albisser, Katherine Bacon, Howard Brockway, 
Warren Case, Marion Cassell, Urana Clarke, Clary de 
Vreux, Mary Dwight, Mary Flanner, Julia Fox, Anna 
Goedhart, Pearl Ideler, Dorothy Jago, Ruth Johnson, 
Charles Kinney, Sam Lamberson, George Newell, Janct 
Ramsay, Simeon Rumschisky, Rose Schenk, Frank Sheridan, 
Esther Streicher and Olga de Stroumillo; violin—Mario 
Corti, Scipione Guidi, Suzanne Gussow, Simon Hero, Edwin 
Ideler, Alix Young Maruchess, Elizabeth Searle, Paul 
Stassevitch, Wolfe Wolfinsohn and Emanuel Zetlin; cello— 
Edith Otis and Lieff Rosanoff; singi Frank Bibb and 
Greta Torpadie ; composition—Leopold D. Mannes; general 
theory—Leopold Mannes and Newton Swift; solfege—Clary 
de Vraux, Urana Clarke, Mary Flanner, Julia Fox, George 
Newell and Olga de Stroumillo; advanced solfege, Anne 
Marie Soffray; ensemble—David Mannes, Paul Stassevitch, 
Alix Young Maruchess, Wolfe Wolfinsohn and George 
Newell ; department of cultural studies Axton Clark. 














Nov. 14, 
(W. J. Henderson) 
“Young singers ought always to 
go to Mr. Rogers’s concerts. They 


Concert Baritone and Teacher of Singing 


(Member, American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


WILL RESUME TEACHING, OCTOBER Ist 


at his residence-studio, 144 East 62nd St., New York 
Till then, appointments by letter only 
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can learn priceless lessons in song 
interpretation, in the economic use of 
material, the almost imperceptible 
tinging of tone, the scale of dynamics 
which is so wide and impressive 
without containing a real forte. 

There is also much to be learned 
from Mr. Rogers’s diction. This is 
a department of the vocal art of 
which he has made extensive and in- 
tensive study and in which he is a 
recognized authority.” 
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“THIS MODERN MUSIC, SO CALLED, 


Is NOT Music AT ALL___ 


“In my opinion, this modern music, so called, is not music 
at all,” said Arnold Volpe, sipping his coffee at one of the 
little round tables in front of the Café Lorraine in Paris. 

“Why do you say that?” I asked. “You know that every 
composer had the same criticism hurled at him at first.” 

“Yes; I know it. But the great composers of the past kept 
in touch with their predecessors and merely added a few 


Misnien pnoto 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


ideas and mannerisms of their own. This modern music 
ignores the past. It does everything the rules say should not 
be done; and it leaves undone everything that the practice of 
the great composers sanctions.” 


9 


“The rules of composition 
were not made first and the 
compositions afterwards,” said 
I. “The theorists have founded 
their rules on the practice 
of the great composers. 

“true; and there has not yet been enough, or any, com- 
posers in the modern style who are great enough to establish 
a school of composition. Bach and Handel, Haydn ar«l 
Mozart, Beethoven and Chopin and others, Brahms for in 
stance, were great and powertul enough to establish the rules 
ot composition now followed by the musicians of the ciass1 
cal school. Consequently, this modern music is all wrong. It 
will remain a dialect until the new language becomes estab- 
lished. P 

“tiow do these restaurant orchestras in Paris compare 
with the same orchestras in New York?” I asked. 

Arnold Volpe smiled. “The same orchestras in New York, 
to use your expression, are different. Every American or 
chestra has a saxophone. Here in Paris the little restaurant 
orchestras are all strings and many of the violinists are truly 
remarkable.” 

“You ought to know what 2 playing is, seeing that 
you studied under Auer. And I read somewhere that you 
studied composition under Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky in 
Russia.” 

Disregarding my interruption, Arnold Volpe continued : 
“The music played here is different from the New York 
music. I hear Mozart, Beethoven, classical overtures, selec- 
tions from standard operas. In New York I hear jazz. Of 
course I do not refer to the symphony orchestras, which I 
think are better than any you have here.” 

“And you like the Paris programs best?” I asked. 

“Of course I do. But then, the programs are made for 
the general public and not for us musicians. 

“Have you seen the other cities of Europe ?’ 

“Yes. We, my wife and I, have visited Berlin, Munich, 
Vienna, Lucerne, Interlaken, Geneva, and smaller towns too.” 

“You should give some orchestral concerts in Europe,” 
said I. 

“Several of my friends have suggested it. In Vienna par 
ticularly I have an old friend who is very insistent. This 
year, however, it is too late. I must return to my duties as 
director of music at the University of Miami in Florida, 
towards the end of September. Next year I can tell you 
more about concerts in Europe. At present I have my uni 
versity work to think about, and a very pleasant work it is. 
And what a climate to live in! You Parisians do not know 
what a fine climate really is.” 


And Arnold Volpe 
Tells in Interview 


Why He Thinks So 


CLARENCE LuCAs. 


Alsen Soloist with Orchestra 


Elsa Alsen will appear as soloist with the Detroit Sym 
phony Orchestra in Columbus, O., on March 4, thus adding 
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to the list of important engagements the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company soprano will sing next season. The same 
month while available in the East, Alsen will also sing in 
Baltimore and in April in Cleveland. In November and 
December, beginning in San Francisco on November 22, the 
soprano will appear as soloist with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Vanni Marcoux at Vichy 


The accompanying snapshot, taken in the Alps Dauphin- 
oises, shows Vanni Marcoux, celebrated Chicago opera bari- 
tone, and his wife, after a strenuous season in Vichy. At 
that well known summer resort Vanni Marcoux has long 


VANNI MARCOUX AND MME 


IN THE ALPS. 


VWARCOUX 


performances of Boris Godounoff 
In that opera the baritone 
also of the Chicago Civic 
Charlotte Mattei of the 


been lionized, and his 
were the climax of the season. 

was supported by Rene Maison, 
Opera, and Marisa Ferrer and 
Paris Opera. 


V on Klenner’s Summer Activities 


A brilliant success 
formance given recently by 
at Point Chautauqua, N. Y., 
presenting Faust, with action, 
Chorus of twenty voices; it was all prepared by Mme. Von 
Klenner in her roomy studio at Wookootsie Villa. Ruth 
Barnes as Marguerite and Sheridan Baker as Faust did 
very well. Many persons came from Chautauqua Assembly 
to see the Von Klenner performance, which was made 
especially interesting through her explanatory comments 
on the opera. Others in the cast were Berenice Johnson 
(Siebel), Duncan MacEachern (Mephistopheles) and 
Hustler Todd (Valentine), with Lee Hess Barnes, conduct 
ing. Helen Thompson and Frances Cartney were the 
pianists. 


was the concert and operatic per 
Mme. Von Klenner and pupils 
an unusual array of singers 
and with a rousing Soldiers’ 
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TEACHER OF CELEBRATED ARTISTS 


Announces He Will Remain 
in California the Season of 
1928-29 Owing to the Unani- 
mous Demand for His Teach- 
ing and Coaching Time 
Resulting from the Success of 
His First Summer Master 


Class in Los Angeles. 


Personal address: 
620 South Gramercy Place 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
VOCAL ARISTOCRAT COMING TO NEW YORK 


{me. Berta Gardini Reiner, Daughter of Etelka Gerster and Wife of Fritz Reiner, to Teach in 
Metropolis 


successfully in the footsteps of a famous pro trious mother’s rich experience both as a public performer 
1 seem to be no easy task, judging by the small and as a teacher. Etelka Gerster had the misfortune to suf- 
who have accomplished it. Noble descent fer a permanent impairment of the voice when only thirty- 
introduction, but the onus of continuing one years of age, and after her retirement from the stage 
upon the younger generation * established a school for singing in Berlin, where she pro- 

ion to the rule, if such it can be called, duced numerous renowned pupils, including Clara Butt, 

rdini Reiner, whose mother was Etelka Julia Culp, Ilona Durigo, Jenny Dufau, Birgit Engell, Lula 


GERSTER (1855-1920), Onions 2a 

reatest coloratura sopranos. She BERTA GARDINI. REINER, 
successful d but as Gilda in Rigo daughter of Etelka Gerster and Dr. Carlo Gardini. 
/ imerican tours in 1878, 1883 \/me. Reiner has been for several years a member of the 
retired from the operatic stage vocal faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
She opened a vocal school in Her husband, Fritz Reiner, is conductor of the Cin- 
duced many renowned singers cinnati Symphony Orchestra. Mme. Reiner is soon to 
mdard work on vocal method. transfer her activities to New York City, where she will 
open a studio for voice culture. Her method may be 
of the latter half of described as that of Gerster-Mathilde _Marchesi- 
ranee. tier cancel Sneawe: bark Vanuel Garcia, her mother and teacher having studied 
her mother’s distinguished with Marchesi, who m turn was a pupil of the celebrated 


the celebrated teacher of Mar Garcia. 
Her uncle, Arpad Gerster, was 
10 liver , and practiced for many years Mysz-Gmeiner, Sigrid Onegin, Therese Behr-Schnabel, and 
, and ~ usband is Fritz Reiner, con- her daughter, Berta Gardini 

Cincinnati Sree Orchestra. Her exe- 
ich has been demonstrated at the Cincinnati 
*, with which she has been affliated In Germany Mme. Reiner sang with great success, winning 
inherits from Dr. Carlo Gardini, at — unz animous praise from the press. The Berliner Tageblatt 
mpresario, and later the husband of, said: “She has inherited the sweet charm of her mother.” 
“Her marvelous voice came in force, brilliant and triumph- 
| vocal method is naturally based on that of ant,” declared the Allgemeine Musik Zeitung. Of her meth- 
arcia, but to it are added the results of her illus od, the Berlin Boersen Courier stated: “Showed again her 
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THE SINGER 





“His tones are rounded, full, powerful, and his range is remarkable.” 
—Rockford Register-Gazette. 
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WILL RESUME TEACHING AT HIS 
NEW YORK STUDIO 
137 West 86th Street 
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\ MORE 
PICTORIAL 
BIOGRAPHIES 


The Pictorial Biographies of famous musi- 
cians published in the MustcaL CourRIER 
during the past fifteen months were re- 
ceived with great favor. 


The lives and the life works of Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Johann 
Strauss, Hugo Wolf and Franz Schu- 
bert have been chronicled by means of 
rare and interesting pictures, docu- 
ments and facsimiles, supplemented 
by brief texts and articles by well- 


known musical writers. 


There are more to come. Much val- 
uable material has been collected 
bearing on the lives of Paganini, 
Richard Wagner, Gluck and 
others, and is now in process of 
compilation, with a view of pub- 
lication in the near future. The 


exact dates will be announced 


























noted knowledge of singing, which is truly remarkable.” 
Again, the Casseler Allgemeine Zeitung commented: “her 
wonderful Italian training enabled her to spin, like a silver 
thread, the most wonderful, clear pee yey The Danziger 
Zeitung called her “a true exponent of bel canto, with gen- 
uine voice training and a perfectly placed voice in all regis- 
ters.” 
THE TEACHER 
That Mme. Reiner has the ability to carry on the teach- 
ings of her famous mcther, and thus assert herself as the 
worthy scion of the dynasty Garcia Marchesi-Gerster, has 
been proved beyond a doubt by the success of her pupils in 
3erlin, Dresden and Cincinnati. Reviewing a pupil recital 
in Berlin the Berlin Boersen Zeitung said: “Berta Gardini, 
daughter of Etelka Gerster, in her pupil recital, fully dem- 
onstrated the perfection of voice training which characterized 
her mother’s school.” The Dresdener Volkzeitung wrote: 
“Berta Gardini’s pupil recital again furnished proof of the 
excellence of the famous method of voice training of Etelka 
Gerster, whose school Mme. Gardini is leading.” The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer attributed to her pupils “surety of tone, 
accurate phrasing, clear enunciation and excellent breath 
control.” Finally the Times Star, Cincinnati, was of this 
opinion: “Mme. Reiner possesses not only the great vocal 
method of her distinguished mother, but also the discrimin- 
ating taste in music which was-one of the many elements of 
greatness in Etelka Gerster herself. . . . Mme. Reiner 
is a positive addition to the musical culture of the city.” 
Some SUCCESSFUL PUPILS 
No less than seven Gardini-Reiner pupils have been en- 
gaged by Isaac Van Grove for the Zoo Opera in Cincinnati. 
They are: Lydia Dozier, Norma Hetsch, Idella Banker, 
Tecla Richert Smith, Verna Carega, Moody De Vaux and 
George Weber. Miss Carega also sang with the Toronto 
Choir in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Mass in D. 
Commenting on her performance, the Cincinnati Post said: 
“Verna Carega, winner of the Indiana State Contest, 1926, 
whose fine contralto voice is being developed under the 
tutelage of Mme. Reiner, and of whom Cincinnati is justly 
proud.” When Miss Banker was soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, singing the Queen’s aria from Les 
Hugenots, a musical paper wrote of her: “Miss Banker 
is one of Mme. Reiner’s professional pupils, and her success 
was enormous.” Lydia Dozier appeared with the Zoo 
Opera Company as Micaela in Carmen, Helmwige in Die 
Walkiire, the title role in The Lovely Galatea, Lola in Cav- 
alleria Rusticana, and Adele in Die Fledermaus. “It is 
gratifying,” said the Cincinnati Fine Arts, “to have watched 
the career of this charming young woman. . . Mme. 
Reiner has added brilliance and poise to this talent, and Cin- 
cinnati may point to Lydia Cleary Dozier with pride.” Mrs. 
Lydia Cleary Dozier, after her great success as a member 
of the Zoo Opera Company during the summer, especially in 
the roles of Micaela in Carmen and in the opera, Die Fled- 
ermaus, is now on tour as soloist with the Armco Band, 
making appearances in Toronto, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
other cities. She is a popular artist and makes a hit wher- 
ever she appears. 
To TEAcH 1n NEw York 
It should be of great interest to vocal. students in the 
East, and for that matter, everywhere, to know that Mme. 
Gardini-Reiner is going to transfer her teaching activities 
to New York City in the very near future. She is already 
on the scene of her future work, and is preparing to open 
a studio in the metropolis. The date of this really important 
musical event will shortly be announced in the MusIcaL 
CourIEr, 
(Continued on page 24) 





1928 
New England Conservatory Opens 


With its facilities for caring for several thousand music 
students greatly enlarged, the New England Conservatory of 
Music opened its school year on September 

Of greatest interest to returning and new students was 
the large addition to the Conservatory building which is 
now opened for classroom and other uses. 

Of especial value not only to the music school but also to 
the music-loving community of eastern Massachusetts will 
be the two colorful auditoriums provided by the Conserva- 
tory extension. One of these, the George W. Brown Hall 
named in honor of the distinguished president of the Con- 
servatory’s board of trustees, will notably supplement the 
present Jordan Hall, which took its name from the late 
Eben D. Jordan, also a Conservatory president. With its 
tasteful Italianate walls, its rich and brilliantly adorned 
ceiling, modeled after one at Mantua, Italy, warm-toned 
woodwork and gleaming lighting fixtures it will produce 
among audiences a sensation of color rhythm analogous to 
a music. 

he Brown Hall will seat about 650 auditors. These seats 
ei. not raised—a provision which facilitates their removal 
as for using the hall for dances and other social entertain- 
ments. The stage, somewhat larger than that in Recital 
Hall of the older part of the building, has the requisite 
artists’ rooms adjoining it and on either side an exit to St. 
Botolph Street. 

An admirable auditorium for small audiences to listen to 
organ music and associated ensembles will be provided: in 
the Conservatory building through the opening of the Carr 
Memorial Organ Room on the fourth floor overlooking St. 
Botolph Street. The architects have created here an effect 
generally similar to that of early Spanish chapels, with lofty 
round arches and columns and pilasters plain except for 
ornamented capitals and corbels. Behind an impressive 
arcade is set the organ constructed for the residence of the 
late Samuel Carr, some time president of the Conservatory 
trustees and given to the school in his memory by Mrs. Carr 
and their daughter, Mrs. Charles G. Leland. The smooth 
plaster walls, untinted, and the dark woodwork emphasize 
the Spanish illusion, which will be further heightened by the 
hanging of a few of the copies after Velasquez made by the 
late Frederic P. Vinton and lent to the Conservatory by 
Mrs. Vinton. The Carr room will seat about fifty people 
under circumstances peculiarly favorable to intimate and 
unusual programs. 

The designing of the new auditoriums, and the many teach- 
ing rooms, a special room for the Conservatory alumni and 
other features is after plans drawn by Haven & Hoyt, Bos- 
ton, successors to Wheelwright & Haven who designed the 
portion of the building which was first occupied in Septem- 
ber, 1902. The decoration of the extension has been in 
charge of Robert S. Chase. 

The extension of the Conservatory, which has nearly 
doubled the capacity of the school and made an important 
addition to the number of auditoriums in Boston available 
for professional concerts and recitals, was made possible 


September 27, 


One of the corridors of the New England Conservatory 


when several years ago the school’s principal benefactor, 
Mr. Jordan, gave the land between the Conservatory and 
the building of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
fronting on Huntington avenue. During the war and the 
years immediately following it the expediency of building 
was considered doubtful. In the spring of 1927 it was de- 
cided by the authorities of the Conservatory to authorize 
a campaign to raise $400,000, the estimated cost of such an 
addition to the first unit as was deemed desirable. 

This endowment campaign was successfully conducted 
under the auspices of an executive committee of which Mr. 
3rown was honorary chairman, the other members being 
Messrs. Charles G. Bancroft, H. Wendell Endicott, John 
R. Macomber, Ralph L. Flanders and Wallace Goodrich. 
The appeal for funds was taken to, and generous response 
secured from, the local public and the entire body of Con- 
servatory alumni. 

The remarkable growth of the New England Conservatory 
since it occupied its present building twenty-six years ago 
made the present enlargement inevitable. In the first year 
after the removal of the school from the Franklin Square 
House in the South End, 1,733 students were in attendance. 
In recent years the enrollment has always exceeded 3,000, 
and the work of some of the departments has been hampered 
by inadequate room. Especially since the courses of study 
have been broadened, as by the addition of a collegiate de- 
partment granting degrees and by enrichment of the academic 
curriculum, it has been seen that the school must have more 
and larger classrooms and a multiplication of room for small 
classes and private teaching. 

A formal dedication of the George W. Brown Hall will 
take place in October. Many of the classrooms are now 
being occupied. 


Additions to Philadelphia Civic Opera 


The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company announces that 
Alexandre Gavriloff has been engaged as ballet master for 
this season. Gavriloff, who is now director of the Ballet 
Moderne in New York, was for nine seasons with the 
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Diaghileff Ballet Russe, and was associated for two years 
each at Covent Garden, London, and the Imperial Opera at 
Petrograd. The company also has engaged Vera Strelska, 
of the Kieff State Opera, Russia, as premiere danseuse. Miss 
Strelska made her debut with the Karsavina before the 
Russian Court. 


Riegger Opens Studio in New York 


Dr. Wallingford Riegger, teacher and composer and head 
of the department of theory at the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music for the past two years, has returned to New York; 
his resignation from the faculty was announced some time 
ago. 

Dr. Riegger has established a studio in New York City, 
where he will teach theoretical subjects. He will also con- 
tinue composing, and will attempt further development along 
modern lines, with which he distinguished himself while in 
Ithaca. 

Dr. Riegger conducted the Conservatory orchestra at 
Ithaca, giving a series of unusually interesting concerts. He 
began his career as a conductor in Germany, where he con- 
ducted opera for two years prior to taking the post as con- 
ductor of the Bluethner Orchestra at Berlin, the first Amer- 
ican to be so honored. Before going to Ithaca he was teacher 
of harmony at the Institute of Musical Art. He won several 
prizes in composition, including the Paderewski prize for a 
piano trio in 1922, and the Coolidge prize for chamber music 
in 1924. His American Polonaise was played at the New 
York Stadium Concerts in 1923. Several of Dr. Riegger’s 
compositions will be given in New York this winter, includ- 
ing the Caprice for Ten Violins, played last January at the 


DR. WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, under the direction of 
Dr. Howard Hanson, and his most recent piano work, Blue 
Voyage, which will be played by Harold Bauer. This latter 
work, is to be published by G. Schirmer. 


Andreas Pavley Back for Eastern Tour 


Andreas Pavley, who, together with Serge Oukrainsky, 
presented a program before thirty thousand people at the 
Hollywood Bowl, returned to Chicago on September 14 
from California, in order to resume ballet rehearsals for 
the Eastern tour of the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet under 
the auspices of the Keith-Albee-Orpheum Circuit. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, with twenty-two members, 
will open on September 30 in St. Louis and tour through the 
Eastern States. A lavish program, created, staged and 
arranged by Pavley and Oukrainsky will be given, in which 
Mile. Milar, premier danseuse, and Miles. Compton, Arlova, 
and Rayya, soloists, will appear. 

After the rehearsals, Mr. Pavley returns to the Pacific 
coast for a special ballet performance to be given on the 
opening night of the Los Angeles Opera season. 


Master Institute Begins Fall Term 


The Master Institute of United Arts begins its fall term 
on October 1. Although housed in temporary quarters on 
105th street, New York, until the completion of its new 
twenty-four story skycraper building on its permanent site 
on Riverside Drive, the Institute will have adequate facili- 
ties for taking care of its courses, which include every 
branch of the arts from music to the ballet. Courses are 
provided for students in all grades of advancement, for 


those who desire to develop an interest in the arts, and for 








MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. 
HOFFMANN, 
who recently returned to Cincinnati, 
where Mr. Hoffmann is connected 
with the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, spent their vacation, following 
summer school, at Asbury Park, N. J. 





professionals. There not only are morning, afternoon and 
evening classes for adults, but also a special children’s de- 
partment where self-expression in the youngest child is 
encouraged. 
Following its development in the teaching of the 

The Master Institute will continue its work with blind 
students, giving them courses in music and sculpture. Be 
lieving that in the benefits of a creative life, the blind will 
find their self-expression and a profession, the directors and 
faculty have brought to this department their most earnest 
efforts and attention, with results which have been pro- 
foundly gratifying. 


blind, 


Mischakoff First Philadelphia Orchestra Soloist 


Mischa Mischakoff will be the first soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra for the 1928-29 season and will play the 
Schelling concerto for the initial time in the Quaker City 
under Stokowski. Mr. Mischakoff is concertmaster of the 
orchestra. 
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announces the reopening of her 
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A SKETCH OF LYNNWOOD FARNAM’S CAREER 


Born in Sutton, Canada. Lynnwood Farnam lived in Dun- 
ham, Quebec, until he was fifteen years old. The organ al- 
ways had the greatest fascination for him, but his primary 
studies were in Po playing with his mother, continuing 
later with Miss M. L. Jackson and with George W. Cornish. 
His family was a musical one; he played the cello (standing 
up) with a family group of instrumentalists, when he was 
a boy of nine, but there were no organists among them. ? 

In the Methodist Church he played a great deal; but it 
always a special treat to play the organ in the Episco- 
Intense longing 


was 
pal Church—a real organ, though a tiny one. 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM’S CHOIR-ROOM AND 
iA 


rTUDY 
to play the organ was never satisfied, for his teacher ad- 
vised against it: but when he went to England, as winner 
of the Montreal Scholarship, to attend the Royal College of 
Music, he studied piano with Franklin Taylor; organ, with 
James Higgs and | 4. Sewell, was a secondary subject. 
With an extension scholarship for the fourth year at the 
Royal College, he decided to study organ with W. S. Hoyte; 
the piano’with Herbert Sharpe, came second. 
Returning to America in 1904 he made a concert tour 1n 
Canada and Vermont; his first church position was at the 
St. James Methodist Church, Montreal. Nine years were 
spent there, the Church of St. James the Apostle and Christ 
Church Cathedral being his and third posts. In 
Montreal he took an extended course in counterpoint with 
G. Couture. In 1913 he was offered a position at Emmanuel 
Church in Boston “T was delighted to go,” said Mr. 
Farnam, “the offer came like a bolt out of the blue. 1 
wanted so much to be where I could hear fine orchestras, 
hear more good church music and attend many concerts.” 
After five years in Boston and a year in the Canadian 
army (1918-19), he became organist of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, then later taking his post 
at the Church of the Holy Communion, where he has been 
since 1920: he was choirmaster at four churches, beginning 
at Christ Church Cathedral in 1908. 
Mr. Farnam has played several 
York Minster, Westminster, Exeter, Bath and Oxford 
Cathedrals, also in Rouen and Paris, has concertized ex- 
tensively through the United States and Canada. 
His Monday night recitals in December and 
given at the Church of the Holy Communion (the February 
programmes devoted entirely to Bach) were among the 
annual musical events in New York. Mr. Farn- 


second 


times at the English 


February, 


outstanding 


am is connected as special teacher with the David Mannes 
Music School, where his pupil, Hugh Porter, has taught 
the organ for several seasons. A survey of some of his 
engagements for 1927-28 includes performances at the Cleve- 
land and Toledo art museums, Monday night recitals in 
December, and the annual all-Bach February concerts, both 
at the Holy Communion; recitals in Milwaukee, Dartmouth, 
New Hampshire, Westmount, Canada, Pittsburgh, etc., and 
at the Cincinnati May Festival. 

Notable in the musical world this season will be his 
series of forty organ recitals in the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Sixth avenue and Twentieth street, New York 
City, presenting in twenty programs the entire organ litera- 
ture of oa they will take place beginni ng Sunday, Octo- 
ber 7, at 2:30 P. M., followed on successive Mondays by 
the same program, at 8:15 o'clock. 

TaLks or His INSTRUMENT AND His CAREER 

Lynnwood Farnam’s Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York, is a low, brownstone building at Twentieth 
street and Sixth avenue in a district of skyscrapers, which 
hide it. Even on the opposite side of Sixth avenue the un 
pretentious church is not markedly noticeable, for the pillars 
and tracks of the elevated line take the eye. As organist 
of the church, Lynnwood Farnam, one of the great masters 
of his instrument, has made the hidden brown building a 
mecca for music. 

Mr. Farnam’s study in the church house indicates his 
quiet yet deeply- rooted artistic tendencies. The outstanding 
features are a grand piano; a small, old-fashioned organ 
which he keeps before him as a joyous reminder of his first 
organ in rural Canada; the gifts given to him by his choir, 
including a likeness of Bach. In this plain room the organist 
who plays Bach with a giant intelligence, and who has the 
eager, welcoming spirit of the revolutionary musician, talked 
of matters pertaining to his instrument and of his career. 

“The greatest difficulty of the teacher of organ today,” 
he said, “is to get his pupils to realize that every organ offers 
a problem of its own; that it is necessary to thoroughly 
explore the possibilities of every instrument; especially to 
explore the tone qualities and this is of first importance, 
even more so than touch or technic, vital as they are. It 
is necessary to experiment without end on every organ; 
constant mechanical advances demand unendingly new study 
on the part of the player. All this study takes time—but, 
‘Art is Long!’ 

“Methods of study are necessarily different. The organist 
must adapt himself more than any other instrumentalist to 
the mechanical limitations of the instrument he plays. In 
France, where there are many antiquated instruments, the 
technic is somewhat different from that taught in America, 
where modern organs are to be found in theaters, municipal 
buildings, universities, and many churches. 

“In America there is not quite the same respect for tradi- 
tion as there is abroad; treatment of the upper partials has 
not been adhered to as much here as there. Our instruments 
more often lack the true blending of the whole ensemble. 
One thing which works against the best development of the 
organ here is the lack of fine buildings, suitable to house 
the modern organ; often it is crammed into any chamber, 
denied breathing space, condemned to sing in a little room. 
Naturally there are a great many notable exceptions, such 
as the new organ in Trinity Church. New York, and the 
one at Yale University.” 

Mr. Farnam’s consideration of the part the theater or- 
ganist takes in the development of the organ and organ 
literature was genial and elastic, though not favorable. 
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“The theater organ is the most startling in its develop- 
ment,” he remarked, “and I had hoped for great things 
through it; I am afraid these have not been realized. The 
solo stops and echo effects now in vogue too often make per- 
formance fancy and disappointing. The player has to adapt 
himself too much to a secondary position musically, that of 
accompanist and performer in odd moments. Then, too, the 
classicists do not like the clever literature which has de- 
veloped through the work of the theater organist, and 
which often appears on recital programs; they do not like 
the theater influence. I can’t quite place myself on that 
side, for I am willing to accept, without binding myself to 
generalizations, whatever seems excellent and of value.” 

Continuing, he said: “I wish that more writers of orches- 
tral and choral music would become interested in the organ, 
study its technic and employ it to its best advantage. Honeg 
ger wrote one particularly precious piece which I prize tre- 
mendously, but which he did not set well for the instrument. 
Modern in its idiom, it is written much like a string quartet.” 
(It is to be noted that Mr. Farnam has rescored this work, 
and plays it on many of his programs.) 

Canadian-born, Canadian and London trained, organist in 
the past several years of churches in Boston and in New 
York, Lynnwood Farnam takes keen pleasure in bringing 
out the works of present-day American and English writers. 
One outstanding name. he said, is that of the American 
pianist, Bruce Simmonds, who has written two valuable 
works for the organ, founded on Plain Song. Leo Sowerby, 
Eric Delamarter, William Y. Webbe and Edward Shippen 
Barnes are Americans whom Mr. Farnam praised as valuable 
composers for the organ. Among the manuscripts which he 
has given hearings in recent years is T. Frederick Candlyn’s 
Sonata Dramatica. 

“The late English composer, Charles 
quisitely, utilizing the smallest means,” 
The Frenchman, Dupré, and the Belgian, 
greau, are contemporary writers whose 
esteemed by him. 

Lynnwood Farnam spoke of his devotion to the organ, 
which grew during the years when he was known as 
a precocious pianist. His is a quiet record, an unhurried 
career, and a superb and continually growing contribution 
to contemporary musical life. 

“We're such a long way from the ideal,’ was Mr. Far- 
nam’s conclusion to the interview. Then whimsically, re- 
garding the organ, he quoted the homely and familiar phrase, 

3ut with all its faults, I love it still!’ 


Marie Zendt Anant to Chicago 


Marie Zendt spent part of her summer vacation singing 
on the Pacific Coast with the Swedish Choral Society ; be- 
fore returning to Chicago she spent a few days in Los An 
geles, where she renewed many old acquaintances and made 
many new ones. On coming home she spoke of her tour 
on the Pacific Coast as though she were a native born 
is to say, she boosted everything from the Hotel Alexandria 
to the smallest inn in which she had to stop while on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mrs. Zendt has been spending the month of September 
at her home in Wilmette, Ill., preparing the program for 
her Chicago recital, which will take place on Sunday after 
noon, October 14, at three o'clock at the Playhouse. The 
hour is mentioned, as heretofore important recitals in Chi- 





Wood, wrote ex- 
said Mr. Farnam. 
I Paul de Malein- 


work is greatly 


MARIE ZENDI 

cago have always begun at three-thirty. The innovation is 
a good one, and Mrs. Zendt will begin promptly at three 
o'clock, even though only half the audience be on hand at 
that time; or as she expresses it, “even if only my accom- 
panist, Edgar Nelson, and I are on the stage and a cor- 
poral’s guard in the audience.” 


Putnam Article Commended 


Eugen Putnam, whose article upon American music was 
recently published in the Musica Courter, has received a 
letter from the composer, Harriet Ware, in which she com- 
mends his article, saying that it so clearly expressed her 
convictions that it gave her “a great thrill.” Mr. Putnam 
has also received numerous other similar expressions of 
approval. 


Barre Hill in Paris 
B who was recently engaged for the Chicago 
Civic Opera, spent the summer in Paris preparing the thir- 
teen roles he must have ready for this winter. 


Barre Hill, 
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Howard Preston in Great Demand 


Howard Preston, bass-baritone, who has again been re- 
engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, is an 
American who, like many others, has studied not only in 
his native land, but also in Europe. As a result, unlike 
many others, he speaks French, German and Italian as flu- 
ently as he does his own tongue. Last summer when he 
sang the role of Telramund in Lohengrin, with the Ravinia 
Opera Company, he made a hit with the critics and with the 
public, not only because of the sheer beauty of his voice, 
fine interpretation and forceful acting, but especially with 
his diction, which is impeccable. It is indeed pleasurable 
for those who understand the various languages to follow 
a performance when those on the stage know how to project 
the words so that they have some significance, and by so 
doing reveal the meaning of the plot as well as the beauty of 
the libretto. 

To such artists as Howard Preston the public therefore 
owes thanks, as he always gives attention to his diction. 
Another role in which Preston made a very big success is 
Wotan in Die Walkuere. 

With the Chicago Civic Opera Company, Preston has 
been heard in many diversified roles of the old as well as 
the modern repertory. He has also sung with marked suc- 
cess with the St, Louis Grand Opera Company, the Cincin- 
nati Zoo Opera and other operatic houses in this country 
have often called upon him when they wanted to add eclat 
to a performance. 


Oliver Stewart Gives Musicale-Tea 


A musicale-tea was given on Sunday afternoon, September 
16, by Oliver Stewart, the first of a series to take place at 
his lovely studio in the Osborne Apartments. Betty Tillot- 
son, his new and exclusive concert manager, graciously 
served at the tea table for his numerous guests. Emily 
Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, sang arias from Aida and 
Romeo and Juliet. Marion Armstrong, lyric soprano, ren 
dered a charming group of Scotch songs. Mr. Stewart, lyric- 
dramatic tenor, sang arias from Tosca, Fedora, Andrea 
Chenier, and songs by Watts, Tosselli, Massenet and Wolfe. 

Frank Chatterton was the excellent and sympathetic 
accompanist for the afternoon. Miss Roosevelt and Mr. 
Stewart ended the program with the duet from Madame 
Butterfly. 


Akron’s Music Club Celebrates 


The Tuesday Musical Club of Akron, Ohio, under the 
leadership of Mrs. S. D. Bowman, commemorated its for- 
tieth anniversary during the season 1927-28. 

Its activities were varied and many, including an evening 
and afternoon course of artists; a junior contest; a regular 
Morning Study Circle, using Epochs in Musical Progress as 
the text book, and an Opera Section under the leadership of 
Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, honorary president. The evening con- 
certs presented: Mary Garden, Richard Crooks, Walter 
Gieseking, Fritz Kreisler, The Russian Symphonic Choir, 
Rosa Ponselle, Luella Melius, The Cleveland Orchestra and 
Will Rogers. The afternoon recitalists included: George 


Perkins Raymond, Herman Rosen, Lila Robeson, ota 
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TWO EXCELLENT ROLES OF HOW. 
GRETEL. 


{RD PRESTON. 
(RIGHT) TELRAMUND, IN LOHENGRIN. 





(LEFT) THE FATHER, IN HAENSEL AND 





Riley, Gina Pinnera, Cameron McLain, Holstein- Hein Trio 
and Edith McBride. 

The two outstanding events were the opening and closing 
features; the initial one was a garden fete in the Dell at 
Stan-Hywett, home of Mrs. Seiberling, with Katherine Rapp, 
of the Noyes School of Rhythm, in classical dances, and 
Mildred Dilling, harpist. At the final concert the club's 
mixed chorus, with Burton Garlinghouse as director, pre- 
sented Coleridge Taylor’s Hiawatha; the soloists ame 
Helen Jepson, William Miller, Barre Hill and Mrs. W. 
Welker, accompanist. Cadman’s Cantata was given on vido 
night, the soloists being club members, assisted by the First 
Congregational Church choir of forty men. 

The grand finale of the year was a musical ball with 
special numbers from all periods in dancing. The spectacu 
lar feature was the large birthday cake twenty feet high 
and wide. 

The Tuesday Musical Club of Akron enjoys a very live 
associate membership with all hates but voting. 








Two pmaa Huhn W orks 


Bruno Huhn has 
one for male chorus 


just published two new compositions, 
and the other a sacred solo. The latter 
is entitled Glorious and Powerful God. It starts with a 
very vigorous recitative, which is followed by an excellent 
melody, well written and supported by a carefully constructed 
accompaniment excellently adapted to the organ. The male 
chorus is entitled Brotherhood, and was composed for the 
Golden Jubilee of the New York Banks Glee Club and the 
twentieth anniversary of the Orpheus Club of Ridgewood, 
N. J., of both of which Bruno Huhn is conductor. It is a 
striking piece of choral writing, developing into the sort of 
powerful, vigorous music which Mr. Huhn so well knows 
how to write. 

Both of these compositions are of the sort for which there 
is a genuine demand. Mr. Huhn’s long experience as a 
conductor, teacher and composer, has rendered it 
for him to write music that is artistic as well as useful 


possil le 
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his tour 
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Conservatory of Music, back from sum- 
mer vacations, plan an extension of ac- 
tivities in their respective departments 
this season. 

Mme. Hershkowitz will have personal 
charge of the advanced pupils in con- 
cert repertoire, and of those who plan 
to make teaching their career. The 
City Conservatory is fortunate in re- 
taining her services as coach, in charge 
of concerts, which will bring under her 
influence all pupils recommended for 
public appearance by their respective 
teachers; during the past season there 
were eighty- five individual such appear- 
ances, resulting from the training they 
received, and the helpful suggestions 
from the coach, Mme. Hershkowitz. 
She will also continue in charge pf the 
Free Consultation Division, located in 
the executive building, 1806 Lexington 
Ave. ; it will be open to all students who 
wish ‘expert opinion as to their standing 
and progress. The benefit of these con- 
sultations is not confined to pupils of 
the City Conservatory, but is extended 
to students of other institutions, as well 
as to the pupils of private teachers 
During the past season Mme. Hersh- 
kowitz had among her pupils (advanced 
piano class) many who came from dis- 
tant States, and who felt well repaid for the trouble. 

“The great interest displayed by pupils in the advanced 
vitlin class makes necessary more ensemble classes,” said 
Prof. Cuclin, head of the violin department, who will con- 
tinue to handle the new ensemble classes. His remarkable 
personality and wide range of knowledge, both as practical 
musician and as composer, have made him a source of 
inspiration to a large class in and outside of New York. 


Vladimir Shavitch Returns 
From Tour of Soviet Russia 


His Reception So Enthusiastic That He Has Been 
Re-engaged as Guest Conductor for an Extensive 
Tour Next Year—Now Beginning His Fifth 
Season as Conductor of Syracuse Symphony 


Vladimir Shavitch passed through New York a week 
or so ago en route to Syracuse for his fifth season as con- 
ductor of the Syracuse Symphony after a tour of Russia 
which was undertaken upon the invitation of the Soviet 
State Academy of Arts and Sciences. When interviewed 
at his Hotel he had much of interest to relate regarding the 
music and musicians of the Bolshevists and also about 
his sensationally successful appearances as guest conductor 
He declared that for the past five years the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been inviting leading conductors of the day to 
make appearances in Russia, notable among those who are 
known to American audiences who have been so honored be- 
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ing Weingartner, Bruno Walter, Klemperer, Monteux and 
Albert Coates. Shavitch was selected as American repre- 
sentative for appearances last spring, and as a result he 
conducted many of the leading symphony orchestras of 
Russia. Besides Moscow and Leningrad, he appeared in the 
Crimea and Transcaucasia. This was not, however, Shavitch’s 
first appearances as guest conductor abroad, for he al- 
ready was well known in that capacity, having wielded the 
baton for the symphonies of London, Paris and Madrid. 
He also has conducted in South America. 
PRAISE FOR SoviET GOVERNMENT 

In referring to the musicians in his various orchestras, 
Shavitch stated that they were in the majority of cases 
the same men who played under the Czarist regime, and it 
was noticeable to him that the Soviet Government has main- 
tained the high standard of pre-war days. “Compared with 
the artistic life of prerevolutionary days.” he said, “the 
Soviet leaders scem to be putting more vitalizing effort into 
the continued development of all branches of music and art, 
which they consider a political asset. One senses their 
desire to prove that they have made good and to show 
that they are not only equal but superior to the leaders of 
the old regime. The smaller cities in Russia all have 
splendid opera houses which are state institutions, and 
the orchestra players of these make up the personnel of the 
symphony orchestras. In the larger cities, such as Moscow 
and Leningrad, the symphonies are subsidized by the state. 
The concerts given by these orchestras are free. Therefore, 
as the organizations do not have to be self-supporting, it 
is not necessary to draw the people to the music with 
“popular’ programs, but rather the aim is to spread good 
music among the people.” 

Among the pieces new to Russia which Shavitch con- 
ducted were The Pines of Rome by Respighi, Flivver Ten 
Million by Converse and the new ballet Pas d’Acier by 
Prokofieff. He also performed a symphonic poem by a 
young Russian composer named Jablonko. 

SHAvITCH FETED EVERYWHERE 

Everywhere he appeared Shavitch was _ enthusiastically 
praised by the critics and feted by the people, and judging 
by press reports he has become an idol of the symphonic 
public of Russia. Poets have written verses to him; he 
has been sketched by artists, and one noted Russian author 


VLADIMIR SHAVITCH 
in a picturesque native costume which was presented to 
him by his admirers on his recent tour in Transcaucasia. 


now is writing a book on conductors which in the main 
was inspired by the art of Shavitch. 
Conpucts aT BAKU 

Following the conductor’s appearances in Soviet Russia 
he fulfilled an engagement in Baku, where he stated there 
is an important summer symphony series which is not un- 
like the Hollywood Bowl series and at which many im- 
portant conductors have appeared, among them Rhené-Baton 
of Paris and Malko of the Leningrad Philharmonic. This 
summer Shavitch was engaged to conduct the festival of 
ten concerts from August 5 to August 25. So successful, 
however, were these concerts that the series was extended 
to fourteen, and all of the performances were given within 
a period of twenty days. 

FLies FROM BERLIN TO TRANSCAUCASIA 

One of the most exciting things which Shavitch said he 
did while abroad was to fly from Berlin to Transcaucasia, 
Nothing untoward happened on the way there but upon 
the return trip, after crossing the Baltic Sea in a dense 
fog, it was necessary to make a forced landing, which fortu- 
nately was accomplished without mishap. 

AGAIN To Conpuct IN Russia AND GERMANY 

In conclusion Shavitch said that he has been reéngaged 
by the Soviet Government for an extensive tour next year. 
He also has been appointed conductor of the Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra to share the post with Kunwald. Shavitch 
stated that he would conduct a large number of concerts be- 
fore going to Russia. 


Keltie With Pilar Morin 


Madeleine Keltie, who returned recently from Paris, is 
preparing several new roles with Mme. Pilar Morin. Miss 
Keltie will sing some performances at the Royal Opera of 
Madrid in December, Tosca, Manon and Thais being in the 
repertory. 
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Yeatman Griffith Returning After Summer’s 
Teaching in Europe 


Yeatman Griffith, eminent teacher of New York City, 
is due to return about this time from abroad for the re- 
opening of his New York studios on October 1. 

Yeatman Griffith and family sailed the first week in June, 
and he has been teaching in Sorrento, Italy; Paris, France; 
and London, England the entire summer. Not only has he 
taught American artists abroad and several teachers and 


September 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


students who went over to study with him, but also foreign 
singers as well. 

However, Yeatman Griffith established a prestige of bring- 
ing foreign singers and students to America in 1914 when, 
after living in London for four years previous to the war 
where his London studios attracted singers of many nation- 
alities, he returned to America during war times and made 
New York City his home. His New York studios have ever 
been an internationally musical nucleus. 

This is the first summer in eighteen years that he has 
rested from his intensive work in summer vocal master 
classes of which he is a pioneer conductor, having held these 


in London, England; Hague, Holland; New York City; 
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Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore., and 
Beaumont, Tex. This past summer he postponed his sixth 
consecutive season summer master classes on the Pacific 
Coast to go abroad to teach. Teachers of the Yeatman 
Griffith principle of voice production are to be found all over 
the United States and there are constant demands from 
colleges and universities for these teachers. 

Yeatman Griffith returns to his New York studios for a 
heavily booked schedule, many artists, teachers and students 
awaiting him. Mrs. Yeatman Griffith is his associate teacher, 
and Euphemia Blunt is the assistant teacher. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Concerts Begin 
October 4 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society will give its first 
concert of the season on Thursday evening, October 4, at 
Carnegie Hall. Willem Mengelberg, beginning his ninth 
consecutive year in New York City, will present a program 
consisting of the Beethoven Coriolanus Overture, the Mozart 
Divertimento, a first performance of a march by Henry 
Hadley, and the Schubert C major Symphony. Other nov- 
elties which the Dutch conductor will offer later in the fall 
are the First Symphony of Bernard Wagenaar, fragments 
from Handel’s Alcina, Emerson Whithorne’s Fata Morgana, 
a Toccata of Respighi, Three Tone Poems of Bucharoff, 
Die Tageszeiten of Richard Strauss, a Hebrew Suite of 
Berezowsky, and a Suite of Alexander Tansman. Mr. 
Mengelberg directs the Philharmonic-Symphony from Oc- 
tober 4 to 14, again from October 29 to December 9, and 
finally from December 24 to January 13. 

Walter Damrosch will appear as guest conductor from 
October 15 to 28 and from December 10 to 23. Two new 
works are definitely scheduled for his programs: An Amer- 
ican in Paris, the latest opus of George Gershwin; and the 
symphony of Ernest Bloch which won a musical journal 
prize this year. Sir Thomas Beecham returns to this coun- 
try as guest conductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony for 
the four concerts of January 17, 18, 19, and 20. Arturo 
Toscanini inaugurates his second year here as regular con- 
ductor of the orchestra on January 21 and remains through 
the end of the season, April 14 

Among the soloists engaged to appear with the orchestra 
for this season are Anna Case, Sophie Braslau, Ottorino 
Respighi, Yehudi Menuhin and Vladimir Horowitz. The 
artists secured for the Young People’s Concerts include 
Gerald Warburg, Ruth Pierce Posselt and the Marmein 
Dancers. 


Forsyth’s Setting of Lord’s Prayer Heard 


Josephine Forsyth, singer, composer, playwright and 
former musical comedy star, was represented as composer- 
pianist on September 14 on the Mall in Central Park, New 
York, at the celebration of the 114th anniversary of the 
writing of The Star Spangled Banner, when a program 
was given under the direction of Laura Prisk, known as the 
Mother of Flag Day. Miss Forsyth’s setting of the Lord’s 
Prayer was sung by Pietro Gentile, baritone who has been 
heard in this composition frequently of late. This, however, 
was the last authorized rendition prior to publication by G. 


MR AND MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES 

enjoying a drive while in Munich. Since this picture 

was taken Mr. and Mrs. Devries have returned to 

Chicago and have re-opened their studios at the Congress 
Hotel and Fine Arts Building. 





Schirmer, Inc. Philip A. Myers, inventor and manufacturer 
and also husband of Miss Forsyth, was one of the 
guests of honor at the celebration. Miss Forsyth expects 
to spend much of her time this season in New York ful- 
filling concert engagements and arranging for the produc- 
tion of a play and the publication of several songs. 


Cecil Arden Returns 
Cecil Arden returned from Europe on the Leviathan two 
weeks ago, after a stay of a year and a half in Europe. She 
has ccme to America to fill concert dates, and expects to 
return to Europe in the early spring. Paris is Miss Arden’s 
European headquarters. 


BEATRICE BELKIN 


Miss Belkin 
Theatre, New York. 


In the past two years, in addition to 
her appearances at the Roxy Theatre, 
Miss Belkin has sung in 


Chicago 
ance of Falstaff. 


St. Louis 


Maine 
Chapman. 


New York Rubinstein Club. 


New York 
Roxy Theatre. 


Atlantic City 
viata. 


is the Coloratura Soprano of the Roxy 


Nanette in National Biennial perform- 
The Doll in Tales of Hoffman with St. 10. 
Louis Municipal Opera Co. 


Tour of 23 concerts with William R. 


Soloist Sunday Symphony Concert, 


Lucia, Gilda, Martha, Rosina, Tra- 


engaged by 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 


papers: 





. “Voice is perfect.” 

. “Tntelligently trained.” 
“Pianissimo exquisite.” 
“Trills impeccable.” 
“Intonation faultless.” 
“Breath control remarkable.” 
“Fine musicianship.” 

“Tdeal interpreter.” 
“Amazing qualities.” 

“Youth, grace and charm.” 


Random criticisms culled from notices in the following news- 


Chicago Herald Examiner—April 22, 1927 
Chicago Evening American—April 22, 1927 
St. Louis Daily Globe Democrat 
Bangor News—May 27, 1926 
Bangor Daily Commercial—May 27, 1926 
Rockiand Courier Gazette—May 22, 1926 
Atlantic City Times—June 23, 1926 
Atlantic City Press—June 23, 1926 
Atlantic City Times—June 25, 1926 


August 23, 1927 


Address :—Care of Estelle Liebling, 145 West 55th St., New York City 


Telephone, Circle 1787 
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HENRY G. WEBER 
CHICAGO OPERA CONDUCTOR 
ENJOYING HIS VACATION 


COURIER 


) 


OF THE DAILY 
NTAIN HIKE 


1k. DECKER 


Vol 


NEWS, ON 


A FRIENDLY COMBAT BETWEEN 
CLAIRE AND HENRY WEBER IN 
AUSTRIAN ALPS 


MARION 
THE 


flat. Not so bad for a conductor. I am also a pretty fair 
swimmer”’—and then we got his picture in a bathing suit, 
showing as fine an athlete as America has produced. 

Henry Weber is not the only youngest conductor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, but he is also a gentleman, and a first 
lass musician, of whom America can well be proud. 


Philadelphia Orchestra’s New York Dates 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will give its usual series of 
arnegie Hall, New York, on Tuesday 
On 16 After a year’s absence 
Leopold Stokowski will return 
ductor’s stand this season, but acting on the advice 
consent of the Orchestra 
part ot the season’s per- 
appearances will be made on 
November 27, April 2 and April 


te concerts .m ¢ 


evenings, beginning ober 
1 1s health, 
to the col 
the 
will only a 
His New York 
October 16, November 6, 
te) 


of his physician and with 
Association, 


formances 


Stok 


several 


In the absence of »wski the orchestra will be under 
guest conductors. The first of 


the direction of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit 


these be 


will 
Orchestra. who will be heard in New York on December 
18, January 8 and January 29. Sir Thomas Beecham will be 
heard here on March 5, and a newcomer in the orchestral 
field, Clemens Krauss of Frankfort, Germany, will make his 
rst New York appearance on March 19 


Pennsylvania Grand Opera to Open with Aida 


Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company announces that 
role of nasro in Aida, which will be presented at 
Ac Music, Philadelphia, on the evening of 
October ig by a new arrival to the company, 
Pandiscio comes from triumphs in 
houses Europe, particularly the San 
where critics compared him with some 
itones of today. In the cast will be Myrna 
an soprano, who scored such a big success 
*hiladelphia, Aida; Rhea Toniolo 
le Ferrarra Rhadames; Mario Fattori 
Ramfis ; at 1igi Dalle Molle as the King. 
\ large « and chorus will be under the direction 
of Maestro Federico Del Cupolo, who will debut in America 
n this occasion. The ballet under the personal direction of 
Mikhail Mordkin will be one of the features of the night. 
Florence Rudolph will be the prima ballerina. 
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10, will be 
Rocco Pandisci 
the opera 
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Patton “A Perfect Hans Sachs” 

lowing paragraph, culled from the Cincinnati En 
to one of Fred Patton’s appearances with the 
Cincinuati Zoo Opera Company: “Patton makes the role of 
Hians Sachs a pulsating, vital character, not without due 
regard for an undercurrent of humor, for Die Meistersinger, 
remember, is comic opera and an exaggerated seriousness 
in any part could easily destroy its effectiveness. Endur- 
ance, with Patton, is a virtue. Valiantly he copes with pas- 
sages that would strike dismay to any but the thoroughly 
equipped, confident artist. His Soliloquy is a vocal gem 
His control of the highly flavored dramatic situations pro- 
claim him an actor of rare attainments and power. Patton's 
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mastery of the syncopated beat which he employs with the 
hammer striking upon the shoe when he interrupts Beck 
messer, who delivers himself of his doggerel in the second 
act, provides a touch of humor traditional but often ineffec 
tive in incapable hands. Patton is perfect.” 


Scholarship Awards at Master Institute 

The following scholarships have been awarded by the 
Master Institute of United Arts as a result of its scholar- 
ship hearings held at the temporary quarters of the Institute 
in New York: In piano, Ira Spector, seven years old, the 
Nicholas Roerich Scholarship; Malcolm Coney, blind stu- 
dent, Deems Taylor Scholarship; Catherine Cohen, blind 
student, George Washington Scholarship; Harold Trau- 
man, Abraham Lincoln Scholarship; Sylvia Karlit, Louis 
Horch Scholarship; Julius Manney, Esther Lichtmann 
Scholarship, and Louise. Curcio, blind student, the Curt 
and Florence Rosenthal Scholarship; in chamber music, 
Irving Sussman, the Curt and Florence Rosenthal Scholar- 
ship; in cello, Paul Moss, Maurice Lichtmann Scholarship; 
in cello and composition, Stuart Moore, Frederick Trabold 
Scholarship, and in painting, Ernest Schepens, the Dr. Y. 
Reinthaler Scholarship. Several additional awards will 
be announced later. Special hearings for the Frederick 
Steinway piano scholarship will be held on Tuesday after- 
noon, October 2, at five o’clock at the Master Institute, New 
York. - ape 
Harriet Cohen Busy 

Harriet Cohen has considerable travelling before her this 
winter. Besides her numerous other engagements, she will 
play with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Warsaw, for the 
Unione Nazionale of Rome, and at one of the orchestral 
concerts of the Verein Wiener Tonkiinstler-Orchester in 
Vienna. - —— 
Henriette Michelson Returns 


Henriette Michelson returned on the S. S. Dresden, Sep- 
tember 23, after an extended stay in Europe, and will resume 
her activities at the Damrosch Institute and also her private 
classes. 
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Even after the summer session was formally ended many teachers remained to give instruction 
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THE 1928 SUMMER SESSION OF 
This was one of the largest summer sessions in the sixty-one years of this internationally famous school whose doors are never close 


to ambitious young musicians. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory’s Part in the Zoo Opera Season 


CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, of 
which Bertha Baur is president and director, has taken an 
active part, as usual, in the Zoo Opera season. A generous 
list of its faculty members and artist-students sang leading 
roles. Of these Louis John Johnen has been a member of 
the company since it was organized; this year his fine bari- 
tone was heard as the Herald in Lohengrin, also in The 
Jewess and as Nachtigall in Die Meistersinger, as well as in 
other parts suited to his voice. Lydia Dozier has made a 
great success of her roles this summer and won the acclaim 
oi her audiences for her spontaneous singing and acting; as 
Lola in Cavalleria and as Adele in Die Fledermaus she 
reaped high praise. Idella Banker and Helen Nugent took 
the parts of Frasquita and Mercedes in Carmen; and with 
Mary Alice Cheney, Lydia Dozier, Violet Summer and 
Norma Hetsch formed the group of Valkyries in Wagner’s 
opera, Die Walkuere. Violet Summer also appeared as Kate 
Pinkerton in Madame Butterfly. Selma Bojalad and Helen 
Nugent were the two sisters of Yum-Yum in The Mikado 
and scored with their singing and acting, with Helen Garden 
of New York in the leading role. Elizabeth O’Brien and 
Edgar Gosney were also members of the company this past 
summer. 

On July 28 the Conservatory presented Mozart’s delight- 
ful one-act comic opera, The Impresario, as the first half 
of the Saturday evening bill, and the audience was pleased 
with the artistic production. John A. Hoffmann, of the 
artist faculty, trained and coached the singers, who were 
members of his summer master class in voice. Fern Bryson 
and Elizabeth O’Brien vied successfully with each other as 
the rival prima donnas of the opera, while Ezra Hoffmann 
was efficient as the Impresario. Mozart was impersonated 
by Edgar Gosney, and Philip by Sam Adams, while De- 
Loyce Moffitt played the part of the Factotum. Bernadine 
Bonner, of the dramatic department of the Conservatory, 
and May Esiel Forbes, accompanist, were Mr. Hoffmann’s 
assistants in producing this delightful opera. Vladimir 
Sakaleinikoff, who joins the Conservatory faculty this fall, 
conducted for the evening. 

On another Saturday evening an all-Conservatory cast 
presented Franz von Suppe’s Die Schoene Galatea, the sing- 
ers including Lydia Dozier, Tecla Richert, Edgar Gosney 
and Louis John Johnen. 

Besides this active part in the Zoo Opera season the sum- 
mer school students attended the operas weekly, as this is 
one of the greatest educational assets of the city during the 
summer. Where else is it possible for music students to 
hear nineteen different operas given with an all-star cast, a 
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professional chorus, under the baton of so inspired a con- 
ductor as Isaac Van Grove, and for the small amount 
charged, students even being entitled to a special rate as low 
as fifty cents? 

Bertha Baur announces several important additions to the 
faculty of this well known school. Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
assistant conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
and a skilled viola player, comes to the Conservatory to 
direct the orchestra which has now grown to the proportions 
of a complete symphony, the special schools for woodwind 
and other orchestral instruments now training students for 
these organizations. Mr. Bakaleinikoff will also teach 
viola and take part in the string quartet concerts which are 
a part of the plans for early fall. He is a graduate of the 
Imperial Conservatory of Petrograd and was a member of 
that faculty and later of the State Conservatory at Moscow, 
besides having a fine reputation as conductor of music and 
drama in Petrograd and of the Moscow Art Theater. 

Ruth Townsend, mezzo-soprano, is another addition to the 
faculty who carries with her all the traditions of musical 
Europe. She was a pupil of the late Jean de Reszke, under 
whose patronage she began her career and with whom sh: 
was associated in teaching. Mrs. Townsend made her oper 
atic debut in France and has appeared in recitals in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and other large 
cities, in addition to touring the West and South with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. She is scheduled to 
give a recital in Town Hall, New York, in November 

Alexander von Kreisler takes charge of the Department 
of Opera and brings with him a long experience in Russia, 
Poland, and other musical centers of Europe as conductor 
of opera symphony concerts. His repertory consists of over 
fifty operas and he plans big things for the season, with 
frequent performances in Conservatory Concert Hall 

Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, soprano, who joins the vocal 
faculty, is an experienced artist and has a splendid record of 
concert appearances throughout the country, including three 
engagements with the North Shore Festival in Evanston, 
Ill., two consecutive performances of The Messiah with the 
Apollo Club in Chicago, and as soloist with the Chicago, 
Cincinnati, San’ Francisco, the former Pittsburgh Symphony, 
and other symphony orchestras of the country. Mrs. Brown 
is a popular recitalist in and about Cincinnati and adds to 
her artistry a distinguished social prestige. 

Mary N. Hallock, M.A. Columbia University, has been 
appointed dean of women for the ensuing year and comes 
fully equipped for these pleasant duties D 
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Stuart Grae y yrs iw Beep Suwa 


It was such delightful surprise to see Stuart 
back in town with a spring in his step and 
from out his eyes that it was an irresistible 
prompted the writer to ask him where he had been. He then 
told of his trip to the beach located in Delaware, where he 
had for three weeks—‘“trimming up.” “That’s why 
the skipping rope,” he smiled, referring to the photograph 
printed on another page of this issue, and the baritone went 
to great pains to explain that “skipping the rope” is the 
method by which all real athletes exercise. 
Then it was that we also learned, when Mr. 
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us that he had gone to his home in Geneva to play golf after 
leaving Rehoboth Beach, that athletics have always been 
for him one of his chief interests. For a long time he had 
been a swimming professional and also head of the life 
guards at Sands Point Casino at Port W ashington, we 

“Swimming is one of the best forms of exercise I know, 
and also the best developer, and be assured that ‘develop- 
ment’ is essential for the singing profession,” Mr. Gracey 
emphasized. And so in the course of an athletic conversa- 
tion one also heard that Mr. Gracey had won, while in 
Geneva, the third flight in the golf championship and was 
second in the driving contest. This last was in a drive of 
260 yards against the wind. 

It is not to be supposed that in the enthusiasm for sports 
Mr. Gracey forgot to tell us that his musical season will 
begin soon; in fact his concert work begins on October 10 
in Lane aster, Pa. Another bright prospect for the baritone 
is his forthcoming association with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company with which he will sing many of the lead- 
ing baritone roles. ; 


Beethoven Symphony Orchestra Notes 

Charles Melbourne Higgins, vice president of the Standard 
Oil Company, has been appointed one of the trustees of 
the seethoven Symphony Orchestra. Associated with Mr. 
Higgins are: R. W. Brixey, vice president Murray Hill 
Trust Company ; ; Sherman M. Fairchild, president Fairchild 
Aviation Company; David H. Knott, president National 
American Company, and Jonathan Godfrey, prominent 
banker 

In addition to the series of concerts which the Beethoven 
Symphony will give in New York this season, appearances 
will be made in the following cities in October : Plainfield, 

; Bridgeport, Conn.; Trenton, N. J.; Paterson, N. 
Hackensack, N. J., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with W hite 
Plains and New Rochelle being included. Other cities will 
be announced later. 

The orchestra, carrying out the plans set by the Beethoven 
Guild, frequently will appear in educational institutions. Thus 
the concerts will be given in the high school auditoriums of 
Plainfield, Paterson, Poughkeepsie and Hackensack; in 
3ridgeport at the Poli’s Theater and in Trenton at the 
Crescent Temple 

In many of the out of town engagements the soloists 
will be Paul Althouse, tenor, who recently returned to 
America following successful appearances in Germany. It 
was of Althouse that the venerable dean of Berlin critics, 
Weissman, said, “Here is the greatest tenor of the Wag- 
nerian operas. It is strange that the honor should go 
outside our own country.” The Berlin State Opera in- 
vited Althouse to sing the leading tenor role in Egyptian 
Helen at the Berlin premiere, but the American had previous 
engagements in this country which prevented him from 
accepting that honor. However, he is engaged to return 
to Berlin in May of the coming year. 


Emilie Sarter Concert Management Notes 

Mary Seiler, 
France, where 
Renie. 

Hans Wiener and His Group of Dancers have been en- 
gaged for an appearance at Geneva, N. Y., on January 16. 

Anca Seidlova, Czechoslovak pianist, has returned to 
New York after a summer spent at White Plains preparing 
her programs for the coming season. 
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Victor Harris to Reopen Studio October 1 
Victor Harris is returning to New York after summer- 


ing at East Hampton, L. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


Floy Little Bartlett 

Selections from Program presented by Lyon & Healy, Chicago, in an 

our of Story and Song for Children: 

1. “The Story of Mozart” 
‘aken from “Historical 
Tableaux” 

2. Historical Song Miniatures 
Bach, Haydn, Handel, 


Song Miniatures with Stories and 


Beethoven 
Mrs. Floy Little Bartlett 


Mendelssohn, 


Songs: 
(a) = Group: 
Manners at the Table. Dressing. 
(b) From “Kittens and Other Songs”: 
Miss Mariar. Mother. The Swing. 
Mrs. 


The Toothbrush 


Vacation. Kittens 
Guy Stuart Bailey 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


The Year’s at the Spring............+00.. Edwina Eustis, New York 
The Year’s at the Spring Sarah Riggs, Birmingham, Ala. 
Shena Van. Part Song for Men’s Voices. 

The Amphion Society, Seattle 


Robert Braine 
Dawn Awakes 


Edwina Eustis, 
Leigh, New 


as York; Helen Headland, Galva, Ill.; Ralph 


Gena Branscombe 


At the New York 


Just Betore 


Postettt Geiss ose ctcabatedved Earle Tuckerman, 
the Lights Are Lit 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson, Washington, D. C. 
I Bring- You Heartsease 
George Brandt, New York, Washington, D. C.; Price Boone, 
New York; Helen Gillett, New York; Rosalie Ercks, Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 
By St. Lawrence Water George Brandt, Washington, D. C. 
Happiness George Brandt, Washington, D. C. 
7 Arcady by Moonlight Price Boone, New York 
he Dancer of Fjaard (Cantata for Women’s Voices with Soprano and 
Contralto Solos) 
The Philomela Chorus, Brooklyn Academy of Music; 
Vocal Teachers, New Y 
A Memory (Violin) 


Guild of 
Julie Ferlen, New York 
LELAND CLARKE 


Over the World to You Joseph Ecker, 
Moonlight Deep and Tender Ida Richmond, 


Into the Sunshine 
Frederick L. Huddy, Ruth Watt, 


Boston 
Boston 
Mass. 


Boston; Worcester, 


Ralph Cox 


Hearken Unto My Voice 
George Sykes, Washington Street Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass. 
In a Southern Garden Edith Romaine, New York City 


Brown Birdeen 
Edith Romaine, New York City; Anne Tyson, New York City 
Love Planted a Rose Joseph Kayser, New York wa 
AQrh idee. » cvcttcpaes onineccs Lucy Soskias, Washington, D. 
Aspiration 
Theodore Fitch, Bronxville, N. Y.; Barre Hill, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
To a_ Hilltop 
George Dent, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Althea Gaiser, Spokane; Helen 
Harper, Washington, D. 
Peggy (Trio for Women’s Voices) ..... Lyric Club of New York City 


Mabel W. Daniels 


The Lady of Dreams.. Irma Reber, Boonville, N. Y. 


Arthur Foote 
I'm Wearing Awa’ Daisy Krey, Brooklyn 
The Gateway of Ispahan (Part Song for Women’s Voices) 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


Let Nobody Turn Yo’ Round (Old Negro Song) 
George D. Hernandez, Port Chester, N. Y. 
The San.. + .séesswesstetivodctecsed Dan Barnier, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Nutcrackers and the Sugartongs (Cantata for Two-part Voices) 
Fifth and Sixth Grade Chorus, Kansas City, Kans. 
Ave Maria (Shepherd Divine, Hear Thou Our Prayer) 
George Sykes, Washington Street Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass. 


Don’ Yo’ 


George Liebling 
(Piano) 


Impromptu On Black Keys, op. 

George Liebling, Macomb, in Bemidji, 
Ode to Spring, OP. 72.0 cescscsccccccece Ali 
Torchlight Dance, op. 81 (Due 

Alice Denhardt and Felicia Caciopoli, 


Minn., De Kalb, Mich. 
ice Rosenfield, New York 


New York 


John W. Metcalf 

Selections from John W. Metcalf Radio Memorial Program, California: 
Brahma 
Niawasa 
Until You Came 
Love’s Golden Hour 
Hark, As the Twilight Pale 
When Love Was New 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes sf * 
Little House O’ Dreams 
The Cares Of Yesterday 
Love and Springtime 
To a Swallow 
A Rose Petal 
pine Ni a 

nt ( P Edwi 
At Nightfall. P Duet) Ruth Hall Crandall and Edwin Draper 


Oliver Jones 


.Edwin Draper, Benicia, Cal. 


Ruth Hall Crandall, Benicia, Cal. 


T. Tertius Noble 


Song for Mixed Voice 


Night. 
The Glee Club, W hitman College, Walla Walla 


Part 


James H. Rogers 
Out of the Depths 
Today, If Ye Will Hear His Voice 
seorge Sykes, Washington Street Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass. 


Alfred Wooler 
How Excellent Is Thy Name 


Behold, God Is Migh 
George Sykes, Wedtun Street Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass. 
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Glenn Drake Believes in Publicity 


That Glenn Drake is a firm advocate of 
publicity and the benefits to be derived there- 
from, is shown in the accompanying photo, 
taken when he landed in Chicago after a 
recent concert. In conference with Rene 
Devries, an associate editor of the MusicAL 
CourIER, prior to his departure from the 
city, Mr. Drake had outlined his campaign 
for the current season. 

An unforeseen delay, while absent, made it 
impossible for the tenor to reach Chicago in 
time to sign a contract for space on a certain 
date, so he arranged to fly there, and ap- 
prised Mr. Devries of that fact by telegraph. 
The latter met him at the landing field; 
Drake signed his contract there, and by the 
smile which illuminés both faces, it must 
have been satisfactory. Mr. Drake then 
proceeded to New York, where he will make 
his headquarters from now on. He wishes 
it to be known, however, that his concert 
bookings are still under the management of 
Dema E. Harshbarger, organizer of the 
Civic Music Association of America, whose 
plan of presenting concerts in the smaller 
cities without the usual financial loss to 
managers, has been most successful. 

“Miss Harshbarger is a veritable inspira- 
tion to her artists,” said Mr. Drake, “and 
the season she has booked for me this year 
is by far the most important of my career. 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
GLENN DRAKE, RENE DEVRIES, 


AND THE FORMER’S PILOT 
photographed on the arrival of the tenor. 


I only hope that I shall be able to live up to and keep in condition for the many concerts that she has booked for me.” 





S. Constantino Yon Arrives 


S. Constantino Yon, vocal teacher, pianist and musical 
director of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church and the College of 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Mt. St. Vincent, New York, arrived in New York, Sep- 
tember 21, on S. S. Conte Biancamano. 

Mr. Yon took his little family to his villa in Settimo 
Vittone, Italy, and was as proud a father as ever lived 
when he introduced his new daughter Margherita to those 
of his family who had not yet met the young lady. 

The voyage this year was the fiftieth time Mr. Yon has 
crossed the Atlantic, the first time at the age of eighteen 
years, and he was delighted when Miss ——— mn 
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herself a perfect sailor the of two and a half 
months. , 

Although Mr. Yon spent much time admiring his 
daughter, he found time to visit the important centers 
of Italy, but cares to discuss only his great ability in climbing 
some of the highest peaks of the Alps. He has to his 
credit the Great Paradise, the Glacier of the Bonitur, 
Zermatt, Ceranno and Little Saint Bernard. There is, of 
course, no better place for inspiration and gaining strength 
for a hard season in New York. 

Mr. Yon’s secretary is now at work at his Carnegie 
Hall office, booking new and old pupils. The Yon Music 
Studios will continue as before, with S. C. Yon and his 


younger brother, Pietro Yon, as directors. 


at age 





| Foreign Ne ews in 1 Brief | 





1930 
Ber_in.—The next Bayreuth festival will be given in 1930. 
A New 
Beruin.—It is reported that Siegfried Wagner has just 
completed a new opera called Mahnopfer. The composer’s 
same fairy opera, An allem ist Hiitchen schuld, will be pro- 
duced at the Staatsoper here. 


A New Work 


Berun.—Walter Braunfels has just finished an organ 
concerto with boys’ chorus; it will have its first performance 
this winter under Professor Boell in Cologne. 


Next BAyreuTH FESTIVAL IN 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER OPERA 


BY WALTER BRAUNFELS 


Firm Music CLaAss 1n Dresp—EN CONSERVATORY 


DrespEN.—The Dresden Padagogium der Tonkunst has 
opened a course for film music which will be directed by 
Walter Dietzelt the conductor. T 
Worip PREMIERE IN DRESDEN 

DrespEN.—The world premiére of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Sleeper Awakes, will be given in Dresden on October 13. 
The opera has three acts and four scenes 


A Wotr-Ferrari 


Ernst KrENEK iseaias 

ViENNA.—The marriage of Ernst Krenek, of Jonny Spielt 
Auf fame. to the actress, Berta Hermann, has just been 
announced. B. 


EDITH HARCUM—PIANIST 
Head of the School 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





The 


George Boyle—Piano 


Mischa Mischakoff—Violin 
Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 


Emma Roberts’ Interesting Summer 


Emma Roberts has had a very interesting summer. Much 
of the time was spent at her cottage at Newport, R. I. 
where the popular contralto has sung at a number of 
private musicales at various homes, including the hotnes 

f Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James and Mrs. Margaret Thayer 
Peaslee. Miss Roberts also sang at Blue Hill, Me., jour- 
neyed to Camden, Me., and gave a concert at Bar Harbor, 
where she always receives an enthusiastic reception and 
where this year her program “stood out in those of recent 
years,” according to the Times of that city. 

The same critic in commenting at length on the Roberts 
concert, said: “Miss Roberts’ program was unique in every 
way. Miss Roberts is a linguist as well as a 
singer. She seems to be thoroughly at home in Riscien, 
singing it with ease and charm. Her French songs are 
invested with surpassing grace, Autumn Thoughts by Grieg, 
sung in Norwegian, was interpreted in a manner which 
was an actual bridge of music between her languages, and 
the singer seemed to cast the spell of autumn sadness 
and the twilight of life upon her hearers. 

“One of the most delightful phrases of Emma Roberts’ 
singing is her versatility. Added to this is the range of 
her voice, sweetness and clarity in high notes and rich 


International Newsreel photo 
EMMA ROBERTS 
photographed at Bailey’s Beach, Newport, R. I., 
the contralto has been spending the summer 
cottage. 


u here 
at her 


lower register, while enunciation is never lost 
Her program was a complete revelation of 
in that its seventeen numbers included a wealth 
Russian, French, Norwegian, Lithuanian 


ness in 
in volume. 
her art, too, 
of music sung in 
and English. 

“Her singing of Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
markably done. Miss Roberts is a Kentuckian 
knowledge of the Negro dialect is inborn. 
the great Negro spiritual as few singers can 
her hearers were delighted with it. 

“Miss Roberts is a handsome’ woman, 
and her beautiful gown of peach color 
striking. Her presence and personality 
in the extreme. The concert of 
those of recent years.” 


was re 

and her 
She sang 
sing it and 


dark, vivacious, 
was simple and 
are alike pleasing 
Saturday stands out in 


Philip Cook—Singing 
Willem Van der Burg—Cello 
Solo cellist Philadelphia Orchestra 








MARTHA ATTWOOD 


Soprano—Metropolitan Opera Company 


The Martha Attwood Management 
Hotel Ansonia, New York 
Tel: Susquehanna 4262 














Mason & Hamlin Piano 





Management: 


Soloist, Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra—“Her playing of the D minor concerto proved that she possesses complete knowledge and feeling for Mozart’s won- 
derful pianoforte composition.”—Berliner Borsenzeitung. 


MARTHA BAIRD 


American tour, season 1928-29. New York recital, Town Hall, November 23, 4 P. M. 
RICHARD COPLEY, 


10 East 43 St., New York City 








LMA PETERSON 


SOPRANO 





Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
Cincinnati Grand Opera Company, 
Philadelphia Civic Opera. 


Private Address: 3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 
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regular ballet. Added to this there is a new and elaborate 
stage revue, Promenade Parisian, presenting a_ talented AMUSEMENTS 
young soprano, among others, named Marion Keeler. Ross 
and Louise, eccentric dancers, are excellent, and of course 


the necessary touch is provided by the ballet, the Roxey- WARN ER’S 2 BIG HITS 


ettes and chorus. Selections from Pagliacci are played 


finely by the orchestra, under Erno Rapee, or his assistant 
conductors, while the picture, Plastered in Paris, is an AL O é ang O BS] 2 
amusing one that offers many good laughs. SHOWS 
Mark Strand The SINGING FOOL] DAILY 
The Warner Brothers’ talking picture, The Lion and the 2:45—8:45 


Mouse, heads the bill at the Strand this week. Lionel Barry- WINTER GARDE! “50th ST. 2 


more, as the lion, and May McAvoy, as the mouse, with = 3 


» able assistance of Alec B. Francis and William Collier THE SHOWS 


Jr., makes the picture a worthy successor to the well re- SAT 
*) 


membered drama of years ago. 

The Vitaphone presentations are of Vincent Rose and BRRO R SUN. & 
Jackie Taylor and their Hollywood Montmartre Orchestra; HOL 
Karyl Norman, popular woman impersonator, in three ° 

: . y . THEATRE 
songs; and a revival of the quartet from Rigoletto, featur WARNER BROS. — at 52d St.| 3—6—8:45 
ing Peniamino Gigli, Marion Talley, Giuseppe De Luca and 
Jean Gordon. The topical review and Fox Movietone News 
complete a well-rounded prograin 

The musical part of the program consists of a prelude , 
played by the Mark Strand Orchestra, Alois Reiser, con W orld’s Greatest The- 
ducting. il atre. People of dis- 

| inevitat Peremonnt - criminating taste enjoy 

It seemed inevitable to those of us who have travelle 
with Jim Tully along the by ways with his rakish heroes — = > eo fe Roxy’s , with the best 
that ee + ry asi don th rags = rage ee of . Direction of in motion pictures and 
one ot them. e wears them well this week at the Para . f 
mount, and wends his fascinating way, with Richard Arlen Beg. ong 29 divertissements. Roxy 

and Louise an cage of the most entertaining WILLIAM Fox presents Symphony Orchestra 
ms of a littered season. The picture moves at a good “ 
pace, and there is a strange, human touch in it which makes WIN THAT of 110, Roxy Ballet 
it the unusual, well drawn piece of work that it is. GIRL’ Corps. Soloists. Roxy- 
ANET VELIE A typical Paramount concoction of song and dance and : ettes 
Latha Sage ae , chatter completes the program with Davin Rotins 

,W “iM iam A. C. Zerffi, at her home in and Sur Carol 
fiss Velie will be the prima donna in the - 
thy Stone shor os scheduled to open im 


‘ 


mid-October, with Will Rogers tempora M - h Al | clash, with favors all for the latter. Bruce Barton was the 
for Mr. Stone. Miss Velie has been a usic on t e ir |} guest speaker and made an appeal for “better programs.” 


















































prima donna in a number of Broadway suc- E That is what most of us desire but we would have ‘been 
glad to know just what Mr. Barton meant by the “better” 
Tue Rapio SHow since he posed as representing the “average listener.” 
- —--—__---—~ The yearly <allio show tas becane one of the creat eomits The remainder of the week was spent in hearing just 
. * | of this part of the country. Other events of the past week about the usual attractions, though a good many of them 
Music and the Movies were all overshadowed by the large scale on which it was came from the : rystal Room at the show. This fact lent 
carried out. The atmosphere of New York fairly bubbled Something of glamour to the hours and seemed to “pep” up 
ss —— - with the enthusiasm wit i which the public was enjoying the the performers—a definite proof that a certain amount of 
celebration. The marvel of it all is that radio represents an Viewing from the listening public has a psychological ef- 
High Lights of the Week industry which has been in existence the short time of five ect on the producers. . . . “ q 
Al Jolson talking picture, The Singing Fool, years. At the first radio-show banquet there were a few Sunday afternoon, after listening to the selections which 
for a long run at the Winter Garden, the scene hundred present; at this year’s feast something like three Marie Damrosch had chosen from the publications of Carl 
thousand persons attended and about two thousand were Fischer and which presented some very interesting novel- 
turned awav. ties, the Roxy orchestra was heard in a truly beautiful 
y at the Warner Theater. _Of the actual show itself, held in Madison Square Garden performance of Tannhauser excerpts. It is true that 
Pictures announces the reopening of the Colony 180 manufacturers of radio receivers and accessories dis- other yee selections followed but the rich perform- 
September 30, when Ben Bernie will be master of played their wares to the trade and prospective purchasers. ance 0 Wagner lingered long with us. The Continentals 
Erno Rapee made the synchronization of the Everyone who attended the show was a prospect, as most of did Pe tthe proud in a very good program which seemed 
penne , the display was an innovation of some sort. As side shows, to favor Mozart, although the duet between baritone and 
Walker tertained the Hal Roach “Our Gang” television, fly-power motors and radio controlled mechanic al tenor from a litle known work of Donizetti was delightful. 
operations were offered. The exhibition consid chiefly of | Frederic Baer’s baritone is a real radio voice, as was proved 
Ronald Colman and Vilma Banky, is radio sets operated from the electric light socket and pro at this concert. Later, Genia Zielinska and Winifred 
ind Emil Jannines in The Patriot is  Vided with the latest developments in sp siies The outfits Cornish gave the usual Sunday concert, but somehow Miss 
t ‘ were encased in the most luxurious of furniture creations Zielinska’s voice seemed especially pleasing. There was 
wel elie. Perhaps the most exciting single attraction was the tele something of a Galli-Curci quality in her rendition of Dell- 
vision demonstration arranged by the General Electric Com \cqua’s Villenelle and the marvel of her work is that she 
pany, in which the devices of Dr. Alexanderson and E. Mc- turns from such fioratura to the taxing Bird of Wilderness 
Roxy Farlan Moore were publicly shown for the first time. These — by Horsmann, which this writer has heard at times as a 
‘ were the same as were shown recently when a playlet was Stumbling block for a dramatic soprano. 

















successes. 


ther Warner Brothers’ “talkie,” The Terror, is still 


iber 
presenting its first 


Rachem, which w: ‘ a -autif > ; * 
Pa ay a “4 = ke . —_ a - ore broadcast and the heads of the performers were visible 
ntation for ‘ oxy las eek, and appropriate a - : , . _—t. 2 ‘ ° . 
holiday om so well received Ft t was While it is true that the device is still in its crude form, it Margaret Riegelmann, operatic prima donna, was heard 
a YS, as , - h: alk - an wahted! ! ; ; , ar 7 me 4 
veek. It is a truly stirring spectacle with vas taken root and undoubtedly by this time next year it over radio station WHN, New York American concert, 
i Gladys Rice as the particular soloist. will be in parallel advancement to its running mate, radio September 7, showing her well known ability as a concert 
* 20 the delightful March of the Wooden On TurRNING THE Dra singer of color, personality and warmth; she was recently 
featured in the Wallace Reid memorial services, Cathedral 


- 
: of St. John the Divine. 


the thirty-two Roxeyettes and the SEPTEMBER 18 To 23—If there were those who listened to 


something else beside the opening of the radio show on MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI 


Monday of last week they lost a really eventful affair. ’ 
PENT HOUSE he colorful persons of Edison, Ford and Firestone unex- 5a 
pectediy were heard in the speeches which launched the V 1Ari ¢ C ; N +Y k 
For Lease week's festivities. Moments like these make the incoming oca ristocrat oming, to ew or 
a ale of radio a blessing rather than the nuisance it sometimes te ae 
Ne N Yorks now can be. For the musical portion of the program Roxy figured (Continued from page 14) 
atta dinkele "(anni strongly. The best of his talent was put forth, including HER ATTITUDE Tow ARDS NEw York a 
ures. Spacious roof such names as Frank Me ulan, Gladys Rice, Beatrice Belkin, Interesting, as_ throwing light on Mme. Reiner’s opinion 
Adelaide De Loca and others. We could not, however, in Of New York City as a music center, and on the modesty 
spite of this array resist the temptation to scamper over to and conscientiousness which are so characteristic of people 
WOR for a few min ites, where Al Jolson. in conjunction who have accomplished something real in life, is a state- 
with Warner Brothers’ Vitaphone, staged a new feature. ment made by her a few years ago, when she was arranging 
Mr. Jolson’s appearance was a disappointment: it was a di- to bring some of her pupils to the metropolis for a recital: 
vulgence of bad taste in his speeches plus the obvious fact “The end of the coming season I plan to bring a number 
that the artist is not a radio success. of my best pupils to New York for a recital. I am not going 
What was considered the largest’ attendence in radio to sing myself, because it is as a teacher that I am coming, 
history at the banquet dinner was added to by the gala not asa singer. It will be as much for my own satisfaction 
list of artists who performed as entertainers. Schumann and my instruction as for the purpose of showing them off, 
Heink was hailed with a re al ovation and after that one because New York being now the musical center of the 
must also mention the gloriou ‘ f Tohn Charles world, I want to see how I measure up. All musicians 


Absolute ly sound- 
Comprising an 
usually large salon 40’ 


> 25 


anteroom x Ss, 
est room and_ closet. 

privilege of alterations 
illation of kitchenette if 


1] 


Excellent restaurant and 


missary on premises 


‘pol to Resident Manager ot 


ore 


BUTterfield 4000 
12 East 86th Street 
New York City 


Thomas: the new but non- bey wa oor performance of need to ask themselves from time to time, ‘Am I up-to-date 
Fannie Brice and Moran and Mack. It was interesting to or not?’ If I manage to swim through the great whirlpool 
note that, in contrast, the Lopez and Whiteman orchestras 0f New York, then I shall know that I am a good swimmer. 
——- have a great inheritance, and a great tradition to main- 
tain, and I have to be sure that I am doing it. Just to say 


NEW YORK’S : ee that I am, is not enough; I must prove it. 
NEWEST RENDEZVOUS Mois ebad! pn nn 


i otel yy nd HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 
Gypsy Music in sor 118 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
» = The Leading Hotel on “‘Music Row” 

Gypsy Atmosphere Minin Salon Situated a few doors below Carnegie Hall and 

Studios opposite Steinway Building and Chickering 

D = f f Hall, this hotel is “ayn. pe located for those 

100 WEST 58th ST. ance to the Music 0 ; interested artistically and commercially in music. 
ALBERT BELA SOBLO S Room with private bath (for one) $3.50-4.00-4.50-5.00 


t 6th Avenue 4 
\t 6th Avenue GYPSY ORCHESTRA (let tei Beaaioeaabaes 
Phone CIRCLE 8580 RESERVATIONS for Parties. Banquets Parlor, bedroom and bath $6.00-7.00-8.00-9.00 
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SUITING 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY CITIES 


Adopt 
THE CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATION PLAN 


As originated by 


DEMA E. HARSHBARGER 


Seventh Year of Successful Service 


Through Friendly Co-operation with the Leading Managers 

















Nearly All the Famous Artists 
Have Received Engagements 


In 


THE CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATIONS 


As Operated by 


THE Civ, CONCERT SERVICE, Ine, 
of CHICAGO 


In the following list are found the names of Artists and Organizations who have appeared or are 


(FNGLA i 








appearing under these auspices: 


BARITONES 
Cesare Formichi 
John Charles Thomas 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Vanni-Marcoux 
Louis Graveure 
Robert Steel 


BASSES 
Virgilio Lazzari 
Herbert Gould 

*°CELLISTS 
Alfred Wallenstein 
Hans Kindler 
Pablo Casals 
Theodore DuMoulin 
Vera Poppe 
CONTRALTOS 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink 
Cyrena Van Gordon 
Cecil Arden 
Marie Morrisey 
Lydia Van Gilder 
Sophie Braslau 
Kathryn Meisle 
Margaret Matzenauer 
Marguerite D’Alvarez 
Gladys Swarthout 
DANCERS 


Marmein Dancers 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet 


Denishawn Dancers 
Adolph Bolm Ballet 


PIANISTS 


Moriz Rosenthal 
Manuel and Williamson 
José Echaniz 

Percy Grainger 
Alexander Brailowsky 
Charles Naegelé 
Harold Bauer 

Elly Ney 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Olga Samaroff 

Frank Mannheimer 
Yolanda Mero 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 
Maier and Pattison 
John Powell 

Moissaye Boguslawski 
Leo Podolsky 
Guiomar Novaes 
Ethel Leginska 
Mischa Levitzki 
Vladimir DePachmann 


ENSEMBLES 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra 

Gordon String Quartet 

New York String Quartet 

London String Quartet 

Boston Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra 

Russian Symphonic Choir 

Philharmonic Quartet 

Little Symphony of Chicago 

Lyric Male Chorus 


sarrere Little Symphony 
Kedroff Quartet 
Beethoven Trio 

Detroit String Quartet 
Tony Sarg’s Marionettes 
The Beggar’s Opera 


Dayton Westminster Choir 


International Singers 
French Trio 


HARPISTS 
Carlos Salzedo 
Clara Louise Thurston 
Alberto Salvi 


SOPRANOS 
Claudia Muzio 
Edith Mason 
Mary McCormic 
Toti Dal Monte 
Rosa Ponselle 
Helen Freund 
Jessie Isabel Christian 
Florence Macbeth 
Mary Lewis 
Dusolina Giannini 
Frieda Hempel 
Mabel Garrison 
Elisabeth Rethberg 
Johann Ruth 


Mary Garden 
Maria Ivogun 
Anna Case 
Kathryn Witwer 


TENORS 
Charles Hackett 
Tito Schipa 
Giovanni Martinelli 
Edward Johnson 
Charles Marshall 
Glenn Drake 
José Mojica 
Allen McQuhae 
Charles Stratton 
Mario Chamlee 
Forrest Lamont 
Lauritz Melchior 
Beniamino Gigli 


VIOLINISTS 
Jascha Heifetz 
Paul Kochanski 
Mischa Elman 
Efrem Zimbalist 
Albert Spalding 
Jacques Gordon 
Francis Macmillen 
Cecilia Hansen 
Herbert Kirschner 
Catherine Wade-Smith 
Harold Ayres 
Fritz Renk 


oan 
Tt EM 


NURUU ELSINORE 


Vera Mirova Elshuco Trio Margery Maxwell Alfredo San Malo 
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CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, INC. Chicago 


DEMA E. HARSHBARGER WARD A. FRENCH 
Vice-Pres. and Field Mgr. 
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The sixth annual summer session of the 
St. Louis, Mo., June 18 to July 27 
s, namely Alabama, California, Florida, 
Missouri, ebraska, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, 


from 
Georgia, 


New 


state 
\L-1.,} mt 
<iahoma, 


were given in the 


ear-tre ining 


nal and cultural courses 
juiring lesson plans i‘ 
school music, band 
xy the renowned sinnist and pedagogue, 
ne M. Hahnel, Harriette H. Stuart, 
bertso 
irranged t 
mentioned courses, tor 
Art Publication Society, f 


the summer 


ree years ago to 
which the 
under of the 
courses in the 


give, 


case 


session 


Sixth Annual Summer Session of the Progressive Series Teachers College 


Progressive Series Teachers College was held at Washington University, 
The attendance numbered teachers and advanced students from thirty-two 
Idaho, 
Hampshire, 
South Dakota, 


following musical subjects: 
harmony, 
and orchestra : conducting, private instruction in piano playing. 
Gottfried Galston, 
Mary W. 


ngton University has no regular department of music, but 
] in conjunction with the Progressive Series Teachers College, 
university grants regular Summer School credits. 
Progressive Series movement, defrayed all expenses for full schol- 
of teachers and students who are members of the society. 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
methods of teaching, practice 
principles of artistic piano playing, music appreciation, 
included: Arthur Edward John- 
Dorothy N. Lord, and 


the faculty 
Schaberg, Hilda A. Forsberg, 
benefit of students interested in the art, 
of St. Louis, 


for the 











Artists Everywhere 











Zilpha May Barnes sends friends greetings from Lake 
Champlain. She reopened her New York studio, September 
-< 
American soprano, has been engaged to 
on March 6 


vocal teacher, 


Esther Dale, 

g in Hot Springs, Ark., 

Emma A. Dambmann, 
ter Harbor of her renewed strength and ; 
there She 


good rest at her summer home 


writes from Shel- 
ambition, due to a 
has resumed ac- 
tivities in New York 
Edna Bishop Daniel rx 


September, & or the fall and 


ypened her Washington studio 
winter season. On Octo- 
to celebrate the twelfth anni 
), at which time Mrs. Daniel’s associate 
C. Wainwright, will present a group 
nists junction with the Daniel vocal pupils. 
Durine ( ry season students’ recitals will be given 
at inter 1 vill be free to the public 
Yelly d’ ace Hungarian violinist, will make her first 
Chica: February 15 and 16 as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Frederick St ock 
ome Grand Opera Society’s (Zilpha May Barnes, di- 
commenced September 20 with a 
he society has a number of operas ready 
produce, and contemplates adding three new ones. The 
Sunda vening musicales given by the society, which were 
season, will begin the last 


recital will be giver 


appearance on 


tent season 


appreciated last 

unday in November 
E. Arne Hovdesven, 
Pa.) Academy, 
each Sunday 


ne musical 


organ recitalist of the Mercers- 
has had a busy summer giving organ 
which have proved to be the out- 
feature of the Cumberland Valley. The 
large Skinner organ located in the 
chapel, said to be one of the most 


given on the 


Academ) 


‘RIEFFLIN 


beautiful college chapels in this country. The recital audi- 
ences have grown each Sunday until the recent attendance 
has equalled the capacity of the chapel which seats a thou- 
sand people. 

Daisy Jean, who possesses that rare talent of being 
harpist, cellist and soprano, and all three to an excellent 
degree, writes that she is at present in Antwerp, com- 
bining pleasure with preparing many fine works for her 
appearances the coming season. 

Mrs. Bruce §S. Keator, organist of St. Andrew’s M. E. 
Church, N. Y., was elected vice-president of the National 
Association of Organists at the Portland, Me., convention, 
August 28-31. Her many graceful acts in advancing the 
interests of this association well deserved this recognition. 

Boris Levenson, composer and conductor, and Jascha 
Fishberg, violinist, were together at the seashore; the 
last named was Mr. Levenson’s pupil in harmony and com- 
position. Hide Me Under the Shadow is an anthem just 
issued by Levenson, a work of quiet, contemplative mood, 
with fine climax and final diminuendo. He reopens his New 
York studio soon. 

Frances McCollin, composer, will give a series of 
Illustrated Musical Talks at her studio in Philadelphia, Pa., 
on Monday afternoons and Tuesday evenings, commencing 
Monday, October 1. The “talks” will be devoted to short 
biographical studies of the great composers, to the time of 
the death of Richard Wagner, emphasizing the special con- 
tribution which each has made to the development of the 
art of musical composition. Miss McCollin states that the 
series will be interrupted on announced dates by the analysis 
of the current programs of the Philadelphia ( chamber String 
Simfonietta and of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York. 

Mary Miller Mount presented two groups of piano 
solos at a concert given in Avalon, N. J., on September 7 
under the auspices of the Civic Association and Recreation 
Committee. 

N. Lindsay Norden is organist and choir director of 
Congregation Rodeph Shalom, the synagogue which was re- 
cently dedicated in Philadelphia. 17 The first service in con- 
LYRIC SOPRANO 

Management: 
ALBERT W. MEURER 
Steinway Hall, New York 


nection with the dedication was on September 12, and others 
will follow on September 30, October 6 and October 27. 

Emma Roderick, well-known teacher of singing, has 
opened a studio at Scarsdale, N. Y., for the 1928-29 
season. 

Lisa Roma, American soprano, has returned from a 
vacation spent at Seal Harbor, Me., and resumed activities 
for the fall and winter season. Her engagements will in- 
clude appearances in concert, opera and oratorio. 

Herbert Stavely Sammond, organist of the Middle 
Collegiate Church, conductor of the Brooklyn Morning 
Choral and other singing organizations, chairman of the 
executive committee, National Association of Organists, and 
whose teaching specialties are piano and voice, has issued an 
attractive folder with life-like picture, announcing resump- 
tion of his season’s work. 

Lazar Samoiloff writes from Torbole, Italy, where he 
both teaches and enjoys the Italian table and amusements. 
Escobar, Yergin and others are studying with him. The 
party heard Lauri Volpi in Turandot, in the Verona Arena, 
and he had the joy of greeting his father again after twenty- 
three years. He returns to New York. October 6. 

Romualdo Sapio and Clementine de Vere Sapio sent 
friends in New York greetings from San Remo, Italy, 
saying “a few days more and then—home.” They reopen 
their vocal studios October 1. 

Edgar Schofield, baritone and vocal teacher, has re- 
opened his New York studio after a summer spent at Ra- 
vinia Park and other places. Many concert engagements 
have been booked for Mr. Schofield for the 1928-29 season 
by his manager, Loudon Charlton. 

Lenora Sparkes has returned to New York from the 
Adirondacks, where she has been spending a month’s va- 
cation preliminary to a concert tour which will begin the 
latter part of September. Miss Sparkes will offer two 
programs this season, one made up of the miscellaneous 
numbers with which she was so well received last spring, 
and the other An Evening with Schubert, which she will 
give in conjunction with Frederick H. Cheeswright, pianist. 

Dorothy Speare, novelist and concert singer, will be 
the soloist at the national convention of the American Gas 
Association when its thousands of members meet in At- 
lantic City on October 10. 

A. Verne Westlake, Mus. Doc., has returned from his 
vacation and resumed piano instruction, with studios in both 
New York City and Nyack, N. Y 

The A. Campbell Weston music studios in Brooklyn, 
now in charge of Mrs. Weston, reopened for the season on 
September 17. Instructors are: F. W. Riesberg, organ 
and piano; Paul Fouquet, piano, and Louise Reid, violin. 
An informal reunion was held at the studios Septernber 15. 

Laurence Wolfe, tenor, and his wife, Leone Kruse, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, have returned to New York 
from a western tour and are both preparing for a busy 
season. 

Ethel Watson Usher, 
ganist, as well as teacher of piano, 
York studios. 

David Zalish, pianist, has returned to America after a 
European tour and will soon resume teaching at his New 
York and Brooklyn studios. 


vocal coach, accompanist, or- 
has reopened her New 


October Engagements for Hunsicker 
Among the engagements which Lillian Hunsicker, so- 
prano, will fulfill in Allentown, Pa., in October are two 
appearances at the national convention of the American 
Medical Association, one with the Athenaeum Society and 
another with the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF Musyc Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio.§o successful during the past sum- 
mer season at the College of Music of Cincinnati were the 
normal courses in piano and violin that a Normal Course 
for voice students will be added to these two for the 
coming winter semesters. This special ;work will be con- 
ducted by Giacinto Gorno, who has announced his intention 
of greatly elaborating upon the experimental normal courses 
in voice, which he conducted last season and which at- 
tracted so many students that it was determined to make 
it a regular feature of his teaching work at the College 
of Music. The normal course in piano is to be under 
the direction of Frederick J. Hoffmann, skilled teacher oi 
the instrument and one who has had wide experience in 
every phase of pianistic endeavor. The normal course in 
the department of violin will be conducted, as during the 
summer, by Uberto Neely, whose development of the Junior 
Orchestra of the College of Music has been one of the 
outstanding features of the educational work of the school. 
These special normal courses will take effect shortly after 
the opening of the school year. 

The new fall term of the College of Music opened on 
September 10. It marks the beginning of the fifty-first 
academic year of the institution, founded in 1878 by Reuben 
R. Springer and other public spirited citizens, with Theo- 
dore Thomas as its first musical director. The new year 
will witness not only improved facilities for conducting 
an intensive educational campaign in all branches of music 
and the applied arts, but also an increased faculty dis- 
tinguished by the addition of rames of teachers already 
internationally prominent. 

A large class of piano students is indicated for Hans 





VICTOR BENHAM, 
pianist, who has arrived in America and will concertise 
and teach during the season. While abroad he was 
known as one of America’s foremost pianists. Af the 
Symphony concert of August 22 in Ostend, when Mr. 
Benham played the Schumann concerto, his interpreta- 
tion was described as being unequalled for its deep poetry 
and the realization of the-intense romance of the work. 
His success was sufficient to warrant a reengagement for 

the following concert. 


Rischard, Swiss pianist and pedagogue, who comes from the 
south to join the faculty this year. Advance enrollment 
of former students of Mr. Rischard who studied under 
his guidance at the Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Tex., 
has been very gratifying. Mr. Rischard was for fifteen 
years associated with the Kidd-Key College, noted as one 
of the progressive schools of music of the South. His 
teaching has left his unmistakable imprint upon that 
section of the country through work in professional fields 
of his graduate pupils. He has taken up his residence 
in Cincinnati. W. 


Los Angeles, Cal. On August 21 Eugene Goossens 
gave the first concert of his two weeks’ series at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. An old favorite of Bowl audiences, he was 
greeted by a large audience with great enthusiasm. He opened 
his program with Berlioz’ Roman Carnival Overture, and 
closed it with Dvorak’s Carnival Overture (for full orches- 
tra). The meat of the pri gram was Cesar Franck’s Symphony 
in D minor, which was given with full appreciation of 
the majestic, mystic beauty of the composition. Another 
point of interest was Casella’s orchestration of Balakirew’s 
Oriental Fantasy, Islamey, given its Pacific Coast premiere. 
Debussy’s slow movement from the String Quartet, opus 
10, also new to the coast, painted in pastel colors of limpid 
beauty, ‘met with hearty approval from the audience and 
brought many recalls for the conductor. On August 23 
the opening number was the prize winning overture in 
the 1928 Bowl Composition Contest, open to the whole of 
the United States, and which was won by Grace Elliot 
Gibson of Los Angeles. The judges were Eugene Goossens, 
Henri Verbrugghen and Dr. Arthur Rodzinsky. The prize 
was given by Miss Katherine Yarnell of Los Angeles. The 
overture was virile in its construction, attractive thematically, 
not too long, and interestingly orchestrated. It was en- 
thusiastically received, and the composer called upon the 
stage. The Haffner Serenade, No. 7, by Mozart, and ex- 
cerpts from the Fantastic Symphony by Berlioz composed 
the first half of the program. The New York Days and 
Nights Suite by’ Whithorne received the bravos of the 
modernists, and the closing number, Wagner’s Third Act 
of the Mastersingers of Nuremburg was acclaimed by 
everyone. The next night Goossens offered an unusual 
treat, opening with Mozart's overture to the opera Don 
Juan, decidedly romantic in its appeal, and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Sinfonietta which deepened the emotional reaction. 
The soloist of the evening, Arthur Hitchcock, pianist, 
chosen by the audition board from resident artists for 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 


VOCAL TEACHER 


this appearance, played the Rachmaninoff concerto for the 
piano and orchestra, No. 2. His technic was impeccable, 
his tone clear and resonant. He received an ovation. Al 
though but twenty-four years of age, he plays with 
maturity beyond his years. Vaughn Williams’ Norfolk 
Rhapsody in E minor created considerable enthusiasm. 
Brahms’ Allegretto Grazioso, from the Symphony No. 2, 
was one of the high lights of the program, as was also 
Chabrier’s Espana, which has not been heard at the Bowl 
for some time. The Saturday night popular program 
brought many thousands to the Bowl, being not only of a 
popular nature but also containing many novelties notably 
Mendelssohn’s overture, Fingal’s Cave to which the or- 
chestra gave a remarkable reading. Tschaikowsky’s suite 
from the ballet, The Sleeping Beauty, interested, and also 
Massenet’s ballet from Le Cid. The point of greatest in- 
terest was MacDowell’s suite in E minor, to which the 
orchestra gave full value. Saint-Saéns’ Algerian suite 
and Sibelius’ symphonic tone poem Finlandia closed the 
program. 

Arthur Foxall, voice teacher, has received a Fellowship 
conferred by the Royal Society of Arts of London. 

Joseph Diskay, tenor, was the star in Joseph and His 
Brethren, a pageant given at the Bowl by the Yiddish 
speaking residents of Los Angeles. 

With L. E. Behymer as president and the Behymer 
offices as headquarters, the Milano Grand Opera Company, in 
corporated in Los Angeles with a capital of $150,000, was 
announced recently by L. E. Behymer. The new organiza- 
tion will not conflict in any way with the Civic Opera 
Company but plans to have grand opera at popular prices 
and will tour the coast, bringing opera to smaller cities 
Singers will be brought from Italy and there will also 
be many local singers. The company’s aims are educational. 


B. L. H. 
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Yonservatories Open With Unusually Large 
Registrations—Frederick Stock to Be Back 
Early Next Month—A Liebling 
Recital Scheduled 
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at her Fine Arts Building studio. 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. Amedee Smith, which is one of 
the most beautiful in Oregon. She has already a big 
schedule booked and looks forward to a very busy season. 


She was a guest on the 


GuNN ScHoot Opens wWiTH LarGE REGISTRATION 

The season at the Gunn School of Music has opened 
with an unusually large registration and finds the faculty 
not only fully occupied with lesson schedules, but extend- 
ing their activities in other fields. Thus one ‘observes that 
Glenn Dillard Gunn’s classes are the largest in the history 
of the school, his time being all taken, with many pupils 
on his waiting list. Juilliard Extension scholarships were 
awarded to three of his pupils for the coming year; they 
are Rachel Amber, Ruth Mover and Grace Nelson. 

Among ‘the members of the vocal faculty many hold 
important positions. Albert Borroff has for the past quar- 
ter of a century been in charge of the music at Sinai 
Temple, and his brilliant pupil, Henry Hobart, has been 
made soloist at St. Luke’s Church in Evanston. Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe, who has been director of the Central Church 
choir for many years, has resumed his duties with that 
organization. Stuart Baker has been appointed director at 
the important Methodist Episcopal Church in Waukegan. 
Stella Trane has the much coveted nosition of first soprano 
at the First Presbyterian Church. George Haas, tenor of 
the faculty, was engaged to sing at the Isaiah Temple 
during the New Year holidays. He has also been reéngaged 
as soloist at the Rogers Park Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Maude Boslough has been recently engaged as soprano 
soloist in the new University Chapel at the University of 
Chicago. Howard Preston, of the faculty, has recently 
returned from St. Louis, where he sang in five perform 
ances of Aida with the St. Louis Municipal Opera Com 
pany Hugh Dickerson is again engaged as bass 
at the Fourth Presbyterian Church under the direction of 
Eric DeLamarter. 

Edwin Stanley 
Flambeau, Eagle River, Wis., 
to assume charge 
partment of 
department, 
ing 


soloist 


was made director of dramatics at Camp 
this summer and has returned 
of a particularly large class in the de 
the drama. Viola Roth, also of the drama 
has a large class in play directing and produc- 


Gerorce LieBLinG To Give BENEFIT RECITAI 

George Liebling has been engaged by the Off-the-Street 
Club to give a benefit recital for the Samuel F. Moss Camp, 
at Kimball Hall, on Sunday afternoon, September 30. Mr 
Liebling has known Mr. Moss for some time and has given 
his services to help this worthy charity. This summer camp 
for boys and girls is operated by the Off-the-Street Club 
Mr. Liebling has arranged a well balanced and interesting 


program for the occasion JEANNETTE Cox 


Community Concert Series in Norwalk, Conn. 


Another triumph has just been scored by the newly formed 
Community Concerts Corporation of New York, directed by 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, in the announcement of an interesting 
musical events through its service in Norwalk, 
Conn. The course will consist of six concerts, given on 
Sunday afternoons at the local theatre, and the artists en 
gaged are Mischa Elman, violinist; the Flonzaley Quartet, 
with Harold Bauer, pianist; Louis Graveure, tenor: the 
English Singers of London; Dr. Spaeth himself, with an 
assisting artist, and Sophie Braslau, contralto, with the 
People’s Chorus 

Such a musical treat has never before been offered to Nor 
valk and the surrounding communities, and it is agreed that 
the community concert plan, as administered by Dr. Spaeth 
and his assistants, has permanently solved the problem for 
this entire territory. In a little over a week’s campaign. 
well over one thousand members were secured, and local 
expenses were kept down to a minimum by the selection of 
the Sunday afternoon schedule and splendid co-operation 
from the theatre, as well as the artists themselves and their 
individual managers. 

As Dr. Spaeth is a summer resident of Westport. 
F. C. Schang of the Metropolitan Musical 
Norwalk, both of these executives were able to give the 
campaign much personal attention, and they were ably 
assisted by Dana S. Merriman and Fay Hancock. John Lund, 
Norwalk’s Superintendent of Public Schools, and president 
of the local Kiwanis Club, was chairman of the executive 
committee, Mrs. Clifford O'Hara, secretary, and George L 
Woodward, treasurer. The Advisory Council included such 
well known figures as Hy Mayer (cartoonist), Robert Hood 
Sowers, Alma Simpson, Lillian Sherwood Newkirk and 
Mavbelle Brendlinger of the Hillside School 

The Wilton committee was headed by John Erskine, 
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known author, musician, and director of the Juilliard Foun- 
dation. Westport, whose artist colony contributed over one 
hundred members to the association, was led by George I. 
Tompkins, with such celebrities as Carl Anderson and 
George Wright on his committee. Mrs. Maybelle Holcomb 
of the Seymour School of Music, assisted in organizing New 
Canaan and Silvermine, and Captain and Mrs. Yarrow 
headed the Rowayton group. Dr. and Mrs. Morrison, the 
latter conductor of the People’s Chorus, were active in the 
community concert movement from the outset, and did much 
for its success in Norwalk. 

The total of Eastern communities organized under Dr. 
Spaeth’s direction is now over thirty, and additional re- 
quests for co-operation are coming in every day to his 
headquarters at Steinway Hall, New York. D,F. S. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Return 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes have spent some time at 
the Elms Inn in Harrison, Me. This vacation was a truly 
justified one after the active summer which the 
pianists had at their studio this year. 

Their return trip to New York, for the opening of their 
studio on October 1, was made by motor through the White 
Mountains to Peterborough, N. H., where they stopped 
off to see Mrs. MacDowell at the MacDowell Colony. 
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Metropolitan Musical Bureau’s Concerts 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau announces the follow- 
ing October concerts: 7, Paul Whiteman and his orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall, evening, first concert in two years; 14, 
Mischa Elman at Carnegie Hall, evening, first violin recital 
in three years; 20, Harold Bauer at Town Hall, evening; 
21, The English Singers at Town Hall, afternoon, entirely 
new program; 23, John Charles Thomas, baritone, Town 
Hall, evening. 


Prizes Offered in Hollpwood 


The Hollywood Bowl Association has offered a prize of 
$1,000 for a Symphonic Suite; the competition is open to 
composers of any nationality. Works submitted must not 
be more than fifteen minutes in duration, and must mever 
have been performed in public or published. The successful 
composition will be played at the Hollywood Bowl. Further 
particulars can be had at 7046 Hollywood Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 

The Opera Reading Ciub of Hollywood, whose members 
study and present operas under the direction of Dr. Frank 
Nagel, offered a $1,000 prize to the best California singer 
to sing under its auspices. 
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Choral Singin, Is 
Heard in Utrecht 


Imposing Performances at Church Music Re- 
form Congress--American Teacher 
Arouses Extraordinary Interest 


THe Hacue.—Roman Catholics in Holland are keenly 
interested in questions of church music reform, so that the 
fifty-year jubilee festival and congress of the Netherlands 
Society of St. Gregory, held at Utrecht the end of August, 
attracted a great deal of attention. One of the principal 
features was a demonstration of the teaching methods of 
Mrs. Justine Ward, who came over from New York with 
seven high school girls especially for this purpose. The 
desire to hear her was so great that the demonstration had 
to be interrupted in order that it might be moved to the 
largest hall in the city, where upwards of 2,000 people were 
crowded, including the aged Archbishop of Utrecht, members 
of various religious orders, clergy, organists and teachers 
of all kinds. Hardly less popular were speeches by Dr. 
Caecilianus Huigens, director of the Diocesan School of 
Church Music, by the Dominican Father Van Kalmthout 
and by the well-known composer and conductor, Hubert 
Cuypers, on Gregorian rhythm, organ playing and choir 
training, respectively. 

BEAUTIFUL SINGING By AMATEUR CHOIRS 

Of the music itself it is difficult to speak without allowing 
one’s enthusiasm to overflow. Imagine a choir of men and 
boys from the poorer working classes of a small provincial 
town, conducted by the local teacher, singing the Missa 
Papx Marcelli not only with perfect intonation and a com- 
plete grasp of its rhythmic qualities but also with an 
expression that, created an emotionally overwhelming effect. 
Or imagine again a village choir, consisting only of men, 
singing a Mass written in the most modern style with 
intervals and harmonies that would frighten the majority of 
professional choruses, and producing:an almost equal effect. 

Choirs from all over Holland travelled to Utrecht at 
their own expense, sacrificing a day’s wages or a night's 
rest, in order to take part in the congress. Music ancient 
and modern they sang, plain song melodies and complicated 
new harmonies, all of which they perform—almost unknown 
to the world in general—Sunday after Sunday the year 
round; and sitting in all humility to listen and learn were 
leading musicians, Catholic and Protestant alike, from all 
parts. 

VAUGHN WILLIAMS’ Mass 1n G MINorR 

But this was not all, for we had the modernist-archaic 
Mass in G minor for soloists and double chorus by Vaughn 
Williams, a work thoroughly in keeping with the solemnities 
of Pontifical High Mass, and in the concert hall a magnifi- 
cent performance of Alphons Diepenbrock’s fine Te Deum, 
for soloists, double choir and orchestra, both conducted by 
the cathedral organist, Johann Winnubst. Of the many 
conductors and composers who gave of their best there is 
no space to write, nor of the attractive work of the solo 
singers and organists. 

The general impression one received was that Catholic 
church music in Holland has, thanks largely to the St. 
Gregory Society, now reached a remarkably high standard 
and is still improving. H. A. 


Repertory of German Grand Opera 
The German Grand Opera Company, coming direct from 


Germany for a tour of America, and which will present 
Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen, will be heard at the Man- 





BACK FROM . ABROAD 
D. F. McSweeney, manager of John McCormack’s tours, 
and Edwin Schneider, McCormack’s accompanist, taken 
on their arrival in New York, last Friday, on the SS. 
Conte Biancamano. McCormack has been resting at 
his summer place in Ireland, and during October and 
November expects to make a pleasure trip of Europe, 
during which time he will visit the scenes of his early 
triumphs in Italy. A tour of Great Britain and Ireland 
is planned, commencing in January. Mr. McSweeney is 
arranging for a few appearances in America during next 
spring and a full tour 1s being planned for the season of 
1929-1930. 











Echaniz Scores in Havana 


It is reported that Echaniz, pianist, scored a 
sensational triumph in Havana on September 16, 
playing the Tschaikowsky concerto with the Ha- 
vana Symphony, conducted by Julian Carrillo, cel- 
ebrated Mexican composer-conductor. 








Myra Hess Plays in London 


A cable dispatch from London states that Myra 
Hess appeared in recital in Queen’s Hall on Sep- 
tember 22 and scored an enormous success. A ca- 
pacity audience attended and displayed great en- 
thusiasm. The day after the recital the pianist re- 
ceived splendid press praise from the critics. 











hattan Opera House with the complete scores as given at 
the Bayreuth Festspielhaus. The dates and time of the 
performances are as follows : 

The matinee cycle—Monday, January 14, at two o’clock, 
Rheingold; Wednesday, January 16, at twelve o'clock, Wal- 
kire; Friday, January 18, at twelve o'clock, Siegfried; 
Monday morning, January 21, at eleven o'clock, Gotter- 
dammerung; evening cycle—Tuesday, January 15, at eight 
o'clock, Rheingold; Thursday, January 17, at six o'clock, 
Walkiire; Saturday, January 19, at six o'clock, Siegfried; 
Tuesday afternoon, January 22, at four o'clock, Gotter- 
dammerung. 

There will be an intermission of one hour after the first 
act of each performance excepting Rheingold. Performances 
will begin promptly at the time as stated above and late 
comers will not be seated after the rising of the curtain 
until the end of the first act. 
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Elly Ney, pianist, now on a concert tour in Europe, will re- 
turn to this country next spring. 

There is an interesting sketch of the career of 
Farnam in this issue. 

Elsa Alsen has been engaged for an 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Vanni Marcoux spent the summer in the Alps. 

Marion Talley will give fifty recitals on tour this season 

ae: will begin his American season on January 4. 

Paderewski will not be heard in America this season 

Leonora Cori, coloratura soprano and a pupil of 
Liebling, has been engaged by the American 
Company. 

Hanna Brocks has reopened her -New 

Leon Goossens, oboist, will make a 
American tour this season. 

Josef Lhevinne will open his 

January. 

Kosloff Ballet 

starting October 1. 

Gigli will give his first New York concert of the season on 
November 

Vere Richards, vocal teacher of Carnegie 
opened his studio for the season. 

Carlos Salzedo and Lucile Lawrence were married on Sep- 
tember 23. 

Edith W. Griffing, 
studios. 

Vladimir Shavitch has returned from an extensive tour of 
Soviet Russia. 

The Zilpha May Barnes Scholarship will be awarded again, 
after a trial term. 

Wallingford Riegger, composer 
a new studio in New York 

The National Association of Organists selected Toronto, 
Canada, for the next convention, in August, 1929. 

Harriet S. Keator will present distinguished gue st organ- 
ists at special musical services at St. Andrew’s M. E. 
Church, New York 

Alexandre Gavrilov has been engaged as ballet master of 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 

Dr. Wallingford Riegger has established a studio in New 
York. 

Yeatman Griffith is t 
October 1. 

(Artists with the Philadelnhia Grand Opera Company this 
year include Louis Graveure, Eleanor Painter, John 
Charles Thomas, and Sofia del Campo. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will give ten concerts in New 
York this season, the first on October 16. 

The repertory of the German Grand Opera Company has 
been announced 
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FRANCIS BOND SWAYNE DEAD 
On September 18, at his home on Park Avenue, Francis 
Bond Swayne died. Mr. Swayne was the uncle of Wager 
Swayne, Paris vocal teacher and coach. The deceased was 
prominent as a lawyer and was seventy-nine years old. 


Georg, Schneevoigt 


Honored in Holland 


Finnish Conductor’s Anniversary Celebrated in 
The Hague—Superb Performance of Fin- 
landia—A Warm Tribute ° 


Tue Hacue.— The celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of Georg Schusevoigt’s activities as conductor in Sche- 
veningen (Holland’s most fashionable watering place) was 
an imposing affair. It took the form of a concert followed 
by a formal presentation of a souvenir for which a fund 
had been subscribed by the conductor’s many admirers. 

The concert program was typical of the work Schnee- 
voigt has done here during the last decade. Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony, the principal item, provided the popular, 
semi-classical element and Ravel's La Valse the mildly 
modernistic. Dutch music was represented by the Saul 
and David overture of the veteran composer, Johan Wag- 
enaar, and Summerlied 1928, of the younger Alex Voor 
molen, while Sibelius’ Finlandia was included as a tribute 
to Schneevoigt’s own country. Both the conductor and his 
orchestra were on their mettle, and each work was played 
in a stirring manner, ,especially Finlandia, which was 
nothing short of superb. 

AN IMPOSING RECEPTION 

After the concert all the guests gathered in another room 
in the Kurhaus to do honor to the conductor, who, with 
his wife, Sigrid Schneeveigt, was seated beneath a canopy 
of flowers surmounted by the Dutch and Finnish flags. 
In a long speech Dr. Wagenaar, dean of the Dutch com- 
posers, gave voice to the admiration, gratitude and affection 
which the music lovers of Holland feel for their “Master” 
Georg Schneevoigt. 

Dr. Wagenaar was followed by Ignaz Neumark, assistant 
conductor, who paid a warm tribute to his leader’s qualities 
as a friend and colleague, and by a number of other speakers, 
whom remarked that in his ten seasons at Sche- 
veningen Schneevoigt had conducted not less than 420 
concerts and 700 rehearsals. After the speeches, which 
closed with the conductor’s hearty expression of thanks, 
the presentation was made. 

, AND A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 

Knowing Scteoavaiet’ s hobby of collecting antiques, 
the committee chose a beautiful old Dutch chest which not 
only has a collector’s value but must prove very practical 
to a musician as a safe place for storing orchestral and 
other scores. Besides the chest, an album containing the 
names of the subscribers was handed to the Professor an« 
a floral tribute to Mrs. Schneevoigt. The meeting then 
resolved itself into an informal social gathering, and hun- 
dreds of friends, among whom were seen Eleanor Spencer, 
José Iturbi, Leon Sametini and Pieter van Anrooy, took 
the opportunity of wishing them “auf Wiedersehen.” 

It is understood that Prof. Schneevoigt will probably re 
main in America (where his married daughter lives) for 
a summer or two more, but the authorities at Scheveningen 
hope to arrange for his return in 1930 


one of 


rretchaninoff to Debut with Beethoven 


An imporiant announcement from the New York office of 
the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra is that cable negotiations 
have been closed and Gretchaninoff will make his American 
debut with that orgaiiization this season. Georges Zaslawsky, 
the regular conductor of the Symphony, has invited his 
countryman to conduct some of the Gretchaninoff music 
which has been planned for performance at the Beethoven 
Symphony concerts. Gretchaninoff will give a number 
recitals in America with Nina Koshetz. 


LA ARGENTINA, 
celebrated Spanish dancer, who will give her first New 
York recital at Town Hall on November 9. Americans 
ravelling abroad who have seen La Argentina in Paris 
Berlin and other cities are unanimous in their praise 
her art. She will be assisted at the pianc, by Carmencita 
Perez. 
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One is never quite so unmiusical as one imagines. 


Teachers often learn as much from pupils as pupils 
from teachers 


Of bad music we never can hear too little—of gor vd 


music, never too much. 


. — 


Composers write everywhere except in the com- 


yosing room of newspapers. 
I g 


r Edgardo, or Ro- 


or Cavaradossi, 0 


No Radames, 

dolfo, is a hero to his valet. 

6 : 

If you are a true artist and honest with yourself, 
you are your own best critic. 


. 


There is not even one-half-of-one-per-cent of 
“kick” in most modernistic music. 

6 
may be interested to know that the 
State of Maine is “Dirigo’’—“T lead.’ 


-_— ° 


Conductors 
motto of the 


motion picture 
(Germany ) 


class in 
Dresden 


times—-a 
formed at a 


Signs of the 
music has been 
music school. 

Paul Painleve says something very fine when he 
declares: “Art can exist in simplicity, as it can in 
magnificence.” 

: ¢ 

Now that universal peace has been proclaimed it 
will be a rare spectacle to see musicians belittling one 
another’s talents. 

If music really is to be taken seriously by our 
youngsters it should be dealt with inthe illustrated 
comic sections of the daily newspapers. 

6 bs 

They are launching a movement in Spain for 
opera in Spanish. It is to be hoped that the good 
folk there will meet with more success than has been 
encountered so far in America by those who have 
been advocating.opera in English for our country. 

Mme. Schumann Heink is intensely interested in 
the campaign for the Presidency, and has a strong 
preference as to her candidate. Who is it? Read and 
learn, from her own utterance: “I feel this thing, 
this politics, so strongly. I pray for Al Smith every 
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night, just as I used to for my boys during the ter- 


rible war days.” 
4 


Headline in New York Times of September 23: 
“Making Of Noise Is Theatre Art.” Some of the 
modernistic composers are sure to feel jealously 
offended. 

Hs LAE Es 

Scientists tell that this world in all probability, 
faces a billion years more of existence. No wonder 
America takes its time about bringing forth its own 
Wagner, Beethoven, Brahms, and ¢ “hopin. 


From the Columbia (S. C.) State, September 14: 
“A violinist has discovered when she plays high 
notes she experiences a severe toothache.” A natural 
guess arises as to what the audience experiences. 


pussies 

It is learned that the man who furnishes music on 
the ferryboats that ply on the New York rivers and 
bays, pays $10,000 a year for the concession. He 
farms out sub-concessions to individuals or groups, 
and they collect their profits in the tin cups or hats 
passed around among the passengers. This should 
furnish a good idea to other enterprising traffic 
corporations. Why not mitigate, too, the untonal- 
ized tedium of rides in the Subway, tramcars, omni- 
buses, and elevated lines—to say nothing of equip- 
ping the taxicabs with pay-as-you-listen radios. 

Beginning October 26, Walter Damrosch will give 
his Friday morning concerts over the radio for 
school children. The series is to extend over a period 
of twenty-four weeks. Mr. Damrosch’s popular ver- 
bal explanations will of course be associated with 
the musical performances. This orchestral radio 
course is a most valuable help in the musical educa- 
tion of children and there is no one better qualified 
to undertake it than Walter Damrosch, whose Chil- 
dren’s Concerts at Carnegie Hall were important 
features of New York musical life for thirty years. 

The sixth annual summer class of the Progressive 
Series Teachers College in St. Louis, which is re- 
ported in another part of this isue, attracted music 
teachers and students from thirty-two different states. 
The music faculty of eminent teachers was headed by 
the distinguished pianist and teacher, Gottfried Gal- 
ston. The Progressive Series movement was ini- 
tiated by the Art Publication Society, which this 
summer paid the total expenses of such of its mem- 
bers who desired to avail themselves of the extraordi- 
nary opportunities afforded by the session. The 
strides that have been made in recent years in musi- 
cal education in America are truly remarkable, and, 
notwithstanding the pessimistic views held or affected 
by some writers on music, the day does not seem to 
be far off when Europe had better look to her laurels 
in that field. 


ee 

St. John Ervine, the imported English dramatic 
critic who writes for the New York World, says that 
people who “fatuously imagine that jazz is music, 
are half wits, epileptics, and sufferers from St. Vitus’ 
dance.” Many other people will fatuously wonder 
why a critic has to be imported here from England 
to write such arrant nonsense. In somewhat more 
plausible vein is the Ervine passage describing the 
boxing which Jack Dempsey does with Ralph Smith 
in The Big Fight, a play now running here: “There 
is something enthralling in the spectacle of master 
craftsmen finely engaged in their business. A Demp- 
sey can deliver a blow on a man’s body with as much 
delicacy of detail as a Paderewski can draw notes 
from a piano, and I am obliged to admit that I 
gained as much delight from watching Mr. Dempsey 
and Mr. Smith punch each other as I have ever 
gained from a musician.” 

eo 

The Nordica Memorial Association, which since 
1927 has been active in raising the necessary funds 
for the purchase and preservation of the Nordica 
estate in the Maine village of Farmington, the birth- 
place of America’s famous dramatic soprano, who 
died in 1914, has issued a circular in which con- 
tributions, large or small, are earnestly solicited. 
Work was started early in the spring of this year, 
but funds are coming in slowly, and it is the hope 
of the trustees that “small subscriptions from many 
individuals will make possible its full restoration 
and occupancy at an early date.” The mem- 
ory of Nordica’s great art and lovable per- 
sonality is still green with those old enough to 
have attended opera at the Metropolitan in the latter 
half, of, the 90's; they and the music lovers of the 
east, west, north and south who had the privilege 
of hearing and admiring America’s great prima 
donna should lend a willing hand, and by a dona- 
tion, be it ever so small, aid a movement to per- 
petuate the memory of one of the brightest stars in 
the musical firmament of the western hemisphere. 
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ACTIVE ALLIES OF THE 
ARTISTS 


Some weeks ago the Musical Courier printed 
a letter from Dimi<rie Cuclin in which it is sug- 
gested that the critics should be the active allies 
of all artists. 

It is an interesting question, and the question 
is: are the critics now active allies of the art- 
istsP Or are they the active enemies of the 
artists P 

Some artists surely think the latter, whether 
they have good foundation for their belief or 
not. Critics, as a rule, seem to feel that they 
are allies—or protectors—of art rather than of 
artists. 

So far as one can judge by their writings, they 
set up a high ideal for the artists to attain, and 
then criticise every artist who fails to attain it. 
The artist of good intentions gets no credit for 
them unless his art maintains the high standing 
of the critics; and many artists whose art is, ap- 
parently, fine, are criticised because their high 
standard of excellence is attained in spite of, 
rather than because of, their intentions. 

In other words, an artist must not only play 
right, but he must also think right. We hear, 
over and over again, the claim that an artist 
plays only for money, that he is not sincere, and 
so on. Some artists who are certainly not nota- 
ble for the bravura of their performances are 
praised to the skies for their artistry. Singers 
whose voices are gone—or never were—are held 
up as examples. Violinists and pianists who are 
dry and unemotional, who are unable to arouse 
any large public to cries of bravo, are called 
great by the critics, while some who are public 
favorites are subjected to critical scorn—gener- 
ally implied. 

This is not to say that the critics are always 
wrong. At least, all of the critics cannot be 
always wrong—except, seemingly, with regard 
to certain artists. Either the critics are always 
wrong in these particular cases, or the public is 
always wrong in these cases. 

Sometimes the public and the critics agree. 
Sometimes stars that the public loves never at- 
tain to the complete love and admiration of the 
critics in all their careers. 

The whole matter is puzzling, even in the big 
cities where critics are trained experts, because 
there is always the small fry, whose judgment 
actually amounts to nothing, but whose word— 
because it is printed—is accepted by many as 
truth. These people are never active allies of 
the artists because they are too ignorant. They 
either fawn on the great artists and hound the 
lesser lights, or find unpleasant things to say 
about the great artists “just to show how wise 
they are.” 

These little critics think a great deal more 
about themselves than they do either of art or 
of the artists. They would damn the greatest 
art in the world, the greatest artist living, if, in 
so doing, they could get off a clever “wisecrack,” 
or give evidence of a semblance of knowledge 
they do not possess. 

The other critics, strictly speaking, are never 
the allies of the artists in the sense of aiding the 
artists to successful careers. They are allies, 
or partners, with the artists—the artists, at least, 
of the better class—in upholding art ideals. The 
critics frown on everything that savors of the 
pot-boiler spirit. So do the better class artists. 
So do composers of the same class. 

There is, however, a good deal of exaggeration 
in comments made by some critics, some musi- 
cians, some members of the general public, 
about this pot-boiler attitude. To listen to some 
people, about ninety-nine out of every hundred 
artists are of the pot-boiler type. Only a few 
are genuinely sincere. 

This is pure nonsense. Just because an artist 
plays or sings music of a certain type, or writes 
music of this type, does not prove anything ex- 
cept that his taste runs in that direction. Nor 
does it prove anything different if an artist or 
composer is highly serious and austere. Gen- 
erally it is merely a matter of taste. 

Most artists and composers do that which 
they do best. And it is safe to say that critics 
will differ in their likes and dislikes and will 
never be true allies of all real artists. 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Aboard S. S. Olympic, September 17, 1928. 

Homeward bound from a European vacation; 
looking backward regretfully at the period of luxuri- 
ous leisure just ending; and prodding dormant 
energy into life for the busy musical winter immedi- 
ately impending. 

The two happiest days in the life of a tonal scriv- 
ener always are the day the musical season opens 
and the day it closes. 

During the intervening period, if he happens to be 
a New York music critic—member of the “chain 
gang” as James G. Huneker used to call it—he is a 
miserably harassed individual, driven like a spinning 
top, and willing or unwilling, forcibly fed with 
music the way a Strassbourg goose is stuffed with 
food to furnish paté de foie gras. 

And when the two processes are over, the critic’s 
liver feels about as light and festive as that of his 
fellow sufferer from Strassbourg. 

Of course the answer is: “Why is a critic, and 
why does he choose that infamous profession ?” 

An inferiority complex and a certain bone press- 
ing on a certain section of the brain cells, usually 
drive one into the career, much as lunatics or crimi- 
nals are developed. And aiter the beginning has 
been made, there is no retracement possible. The 
taint remains. Once a music critic, always a music 
critic. 

Huneker himself tried to escape the curse but 
failed utterly. He became a dramatic critic, a book 
reviewer, an author, a biographer, an essayist, a 
European traveller, and even taught the piano, in his 
mad efforts to escape the fatal contagion. But all 
to no avail. In the end, atavism got him, and he 
ended as the music critic of the New York World. 

Henry T. Finck and Henry E. Krehbiel died in 
their musico-critical boots after a half century of 
continual activity on New York newspapers. Will- 
iam J. Henderson, happily still with us, has put in 
fifty years pushing an appraising pen. Philip Hale, 
in Boston, is in the same class. Chicago’s Herman 
Devries, London’s Ernest Newman, Berlin’s Dr. 


. —— 
* — > 


RETURN OF 


THE PRODIGAL 
We are the Prodigal; and this authentic picture taken 


several weeks ago shows us resting modestly on the 

lower steps of the former Berlin Royal High School of 

Music (now a seminary for juventles) an institution 

from which we the honor to be dismissed as a 

student because we objected to having the late Prof. 

Heirrich Barth say that “everything Liszt ever composed 
was dirt” (Dreck.) 


Leopold Schmidt, and Vienna’s Dr. Korngold, re- 
main hardy and give every indication of blooming 
perenially. 

In New York, the veteran stage is beginning to 
beckon to Messrs. Sanborn, Peyser, Weil, Downs, 
Chase, Isaacson, Tryon, Saenger, Barron, and the 
Mesdames Bennett, and Watkins. 

More recent New York recruits like Gilman, 


Chotzinoff, Stokes, Cushman, and Noble, may be 
safely counted upon ultimately to constitute faithful 
members of the Musical Old Guard that never sur- 
renders. 

Richard Aldrich retired from the New York 
Times several years ago, but remains critic emeritus 
(honoris causa) of that paper and every once in 
awhile an article from his pen, proves his inability to 
keep away from the estimating ink pot. 

Murray, Taylor, the Spaeths, Van Vechten, Sa- 
maroff, have broken away from the ranks within 
recent years—but watch and wait! 

eR ® 

Aboard the good Olympic are only a few musical 
folk: Otto H. Kahn; Moldevan, of the Flonzaley 
Quartet; Levy, concert master of the St. Louis 
Orchestra; Mrs. George Harris, formerly one of the 
gifted Zamels sisters ; and Andrew Haigh, American 
pianist who gave a successful Berlin recital several 
weeks ago. He is a modest young man and we dis- 
covered his presence by mere accident. Passing 
through the deserted dining salon late one afternoon, 
we heard Balakireff’s finger breaking Islamey fan- 
tasy being done with extreme nimbleness and ex- 
cellent musicianship. When the performance ended 
we told the player, of whose identity we were igno- 
rant, that we had not heard the Islamey since 
Lhevinne played it in New York several seasons ago. 
“Your conception is very much like his,’’ we com- 
mented. “I ama Lhevinne pupil,” answered the per- 
former, and introduced himself as Andrew Haigh. 

eRe 

Otto Kahn was full of enthusiasm about the com- 
ing Metropolitan Opera premieres of Strauss’ 
Helen and Krenek’s Jonny. The latter work was 
acquired upon my express advice,” said Mr. Kahn, 
“not because I fell in love with it but because it rep- 
resents an effort at something new in the composi- 
tion of opera. The opera form as such has about 
exhausted its possibilities and is moribund. A new 
cycle is needed and must be found or else opera will 
die of dry rot. Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Meyerbeer, 
Massenet, Wagner, Verdi, Strauss, the Neo-Italians, 
the Russians, and Debussy, all enriched the operatic 
form and gave it a push forward. Then it stopped. 
Maybe a new cycle is imminent, and perhaps 
Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf, points the way. By the 
way, its chief character is a negro fiddler. Because 
of his romantic adventures with Caucasian ladies, we 
shall make him a white man when he presents him- 
self at the Metropolitan.” 

eRe 

Mme. Ganna Walska, who arrived in New York 
from Paris last week, gave a long impromptu and 
intime vocal recital for us at her home before she 
left the other side. We never had heard her previ- 
ously and she did Caro Mio Ben, the Dich Theure 
Halle aria from Tannhauser, several Bach cantata 
excerpts, two Mozart arias, songs by Schubert, Mo- 
zart, Brahms, and Schumann, and some lesser 
English, Spanish, and Polish numbers. She was 
accompanied excellently at the piano by Walter 
Staram, a thorough musician, who is her constant 
coach in style and interpretation. Mme. Walska 
will give a New York recital at an early date. 

eR eR 

A treasured card comes from Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, the composer, dated Centerville, Mass., Au- 
gust 19; 

Dear Variations: 

I have just come upon something in your latest column 
which I like so much that my thanks for it must go to you. 
It is the aphorism about the three kinds of composers. 
Would that it might be posted up where every musician 
could read it. 

Here in my little Cape Cod home in the woods, I am 
working like a dog on next winter’s programs, but I get 
rested at once when I read something as refreshing as that. 

Hoping that some good kind of vacation may be yours for 


reward, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


eRe, 

Ancient history note: What has become of the 
two other one act operas that, together with Gianni 
Schicchi, made up Puccini’s so-called Tryptich? 
And where, oh where, has The Girl of the Golden 
West gone? 


Amy M. Beacu. 


eRe 
Before leaving Paris we learned of the arrival 
there of Dr. William C. Carl, who spent his vacation 
in Italy and Switzerland. He was scheduled before 
returning to America, to present the Gold Medal of 
the Guilmant Organ School, of New York, to M. 
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Joseph Bonnet, organist of St. Eustache (Paris) and 
president of the Guilmant School. 
eRe, 

Alberto Jonas, one of our best reporters among 
the pianists, sends us some bits from Palma de Mal- 
lorca, in the Balearic Isles. In Boulogne he saw a 
sign on a drinking bar: “Bad Money Accepted.” In 
Mallorca, the desk of the Hotel Mediterraneo bore 
the legend: “All Common Languages Spoken Here.” 
On one of the roads, the argus eyed Jonas espied 
this, affixed to a garage door : 

“Beware! !” 

“Skilled Chauffeurs, Reliable Cars Furnished By 
Us.” ; 
eR eR 

A recent proud Paris pose—in the Bois de Boul- 
ogne—is shown herewith of Clarence Lucas, snapped 
just after he had finished the writing of his second 
novel. At present Lucas is completing his latest 
book called, Pianists I Have Met. It will be pub- 
lished shortly in London. 


nme 


From Adelaide, Australia, under date of August 
11, Paul Howard contributes this: 

Dear Variations: 

Your June 7 request for a moment for the unknown 
trumpeter who plays the off stage calls in Beethoven's Leo- 
nore Overture, reminds me of what Mr. Verbrugghen told 
me of an experience he had when conducting the work in 
Amsterdam. The first trumpet call came allright, but after 
that the trumpeter failed to take his cue. He had been 


CLARENCE LUCAS, 
Composer, Conductor, Critic, Author, Theorist, Photog 
rapher, Historian, etc 


put outside the door in the street because in that hall 
there was nowhere else to hide him, and they found upon 
enquiry that when he gave his first call a policeman collared 
him and ran him off to the Police Station for disturbing a 
musical performance. 

Yours truly, 


PAUL 
eRe 

The wine steward in the Olympic a la carte res- 
taurant, as he bustles about from table to table, sings 
softly the air and words of any Italian operatic melo- 
dy the orchestra happens to be playing. “Where did 
you learn them?” we asked. ‘Used to be in the 
Covent Garden Opera chorus, sir,” he replied. 

eR ® 

The amazing Marie Bashkirtseff is buried at the 
most conspicuous corner of the Passy cemetery, 
in which Debussy also lies. Marie has a magnificent 
vault, with a long epitaph of eulogy, beginning “O, 
white lily.” Debussy’s tiny grave is hidden away 
almost out of sight. On his little marble slab there 
is only his name, dates of birth and death, and the 
line, ‘“Musicien Francais.” Marie was a strange 
young creature, the forerunner by thirty years, of 
the self-expressing flapper of today. Marie was a 
painter, poet, musician, amorist, and a suicide at 
twenty-two, because she was tired of life. Someone 
advised her to try motherhood. “Bah,” she gave 
answer, “any washwoman can have a child.” The 


HowArp 
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interview given to the New York Herald 
Carl Van Vechten tells the reporter 
“America has literature.” The sarcastic Herald 
“Asked to name some of the out- 
tanding current literary giants of America, Mr. Van 
Vechten spoke at length about his new book.” 
| a A 
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Before ordering from your bootlegger, read this 
s (just via Coblenz, Germany) and 
“The water in the Rhine is so low that the 
various places. 
experience of centuries has 
ved, the 1928 wines will be unusually good. 
“One of these stones was last visible in 1911 and 
1921, and 
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both these vears brought famous vintages, 
“comet year” 1811, which was also extra- 
ordinarily dry.” 
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Times (published 
every morning aboard the Olympic) gladdened our 
morning by printing 
interview with Eugene 
Musicat Courter 
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The Metropolitan Opera attorney, Alfred Seligs 
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\ comedienne at the Casino de Paris calls herself 
Suzy Saxophone. 

Ss & & 
Jordan, of New York, sister of the 
\merican Theodore Stearns, is visiting 
him and Mrs, Stearns at their home in Kipsdorf in 
the mountains near Dresden. will with 
Snowbird, his one-act opera, is pro- 


Mrs. F. S. 
composer, 
She stay 
till The 
luced at the Dresden Opera, November 14. 
ze 

The Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra has bowed to 
the spirit of the will be conducted by a 
series of great leaders this season, among them being 
Furtwaengler (in charge of the Nikisch Memorial), 
Walter, Busch, Schurich, Brecher, Straube, Kraus 
ind Pfitzner. 
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Chaliapin, with a large contingent of his numerous 
amily, passed through Paris on his way to St. Jean 
Luz, for the end of the season there , 
ner, 
Harry Kaufman, the pianist, plays the Rhapsody 
Blue, and the Strauss-Godowsky Kuenstler Eben, 
lhantly in Paris as he does in New York and 
her points American, 
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so, with polka and can can steps as the old reliable 
features. In most of the Parisian revues, the good 
dancing is done by English and American soloists 
and troupes. The customary display of feminine 
nudity is on hand at the Folies Bergere, for those 
who like their lubricity in public. Much more ar- 
tistic tenderness is displayed by our own glorifiers of 
the female form divine, Messrs. Ziegfeld, Carroll, 
and White. An excellent orchestra and some well 
spiced sketches formed enjoyable features. The 
singing was atrocious. Between the acts one found 
solace at the bar, and at an Arabian danse du ventre 
exhibition held in a subterranean hall at a small ex- 
tra charge. 

ners 

The lady who checks your hat and stick at the 
Folies, says: “The charge is two francs—and per- 
haps monsieur would add a small benefit for me?” 
The gentleman who sells you the program, explains : 
“It cost me three francs. Perhaps monsieur would 
like me to enjoy a small profit?’ Monsieur does not 
mind the pourboires, for they are small, and all 
theatre attendants in France are tragically underpaid. 

\ 

George Baklanoff, the former Chicago Opera bari- 

tone, is “curing” at Wiesbaden. 
2 Re 

Mme. Frieda Hempel has returned to her Paris 
apartment in the rue de la Paix after a motor tour 
through Italy, Austria, Switzerland and Germany. 
Before sailing for New York to fulfil her engage- 
ments, Mme. Hempel will give recitals in London 
and Paris. 

nd 
Aug. 20, 1928 
Dear Variations: 

How young you are 
Gaili Curci and yourself 

I had thought, to tell the honest 
seventy and had a long crop of white 
take! 

However, it encourages me to relate to you my own ex- 
perience about the kind of people you mentioned recently, 
who speak of “the” Prelude, “the” Nocturne, “the” Rhap- 
sody, etc 

In a certain small town in our good U. S. A. a man came 
into the artists’ room during the intermission of my con- 
cert and asked: “Mr. Kindler, won't you please play Burr- 
kusee for an encore?” On my reply that I didn’t know 
3urrkusee (and not being enlightened by being told that it 
was “in a green book”) I asked my questioner whether he 
could sing it, whereupon he started out, ff: 
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“THE BURRKUSEE” 


Joce- 


So now you can add ‘the’ Berceuse from Godard’s 
lyn to your collection 
Yours sincerely, 


HANS KINDLER. 


eR 
Harmony books become most valuable to compos- 
ers about the time when they discard their use. 
2 RB ® 


Musical Young Man: “Do you like Franck?” 
Freudian Young Flapper: “Frank who?” 
2 RR 

For ages, it seemed to us, we have been hearing 
of the merits of Romain Rolland’s novel about a mu- 
sician, Jean Christophe. ‘You haven’t read it?” was 
the invariable astonished query in answer to our 
confession, On the present journey we decided to 
make up for lost time even though our first sight of 
the three thick volumes constituting the books gave 
us a discouraging chill. We have since then made 
more than a dozen attempts to come to thorough 
grips with Rolland’s opus, but our best efforts proved 
futile. The slowness of the tale, the painstaking 
and exhaustive descriptive passages, and the plati- 
tudinous critical discussions of accepted composers 
and their works, lamed us mentally so that after a 
month of intermittent reading we still are flounder- 
ing somewhere in the earlier years of the life of 
Jean Christophe. (The while we have finished more 
than a dozen other books.) Maybe we never shall 
undertake to find out what finally becomes of him. 
One passage, however, we should like to recommend 
to ambitious fledgeling modernistic composers. It 
“Musicians must be taught music: for, as he 
said, with great loftiness of thought, ‘when you send 
a soldier to the barracks, you teach him how to use 
a gun and then how to shoot. And so it is with a 
young composer ; his head is buzzing with ideas; but 
he has not yet learned to put them in order.” 

a 

\merican gourmets with succulent recollections of 
Prunier’s turbot, langouste, and huitres Hollandaise, 
will be pleased to hear that the famed establishment 


reads: 


September 27, 1928 
retains all its oldtime technic, interpretation, and 
taste. 

nReR 

Gunar Graarud, tenor of the Hamburg Opera, 
asks for the abrogation of his contract, because of 
the frequent rain and fog in that city. The Opera 
management refuses, saying that it entered into no 
guarantee regarding the weather. 

2 RF 

Eduard Remp, Berlin endurance pianist, claims 
the world’s record of eighty-two hours of continuous 
keyboard thumping. Will America sit by without a 
struggle to capture the honor? 

eRe 

By the way we have heard piano recitals which 

seemed much longer than Herr Remp’s performance. 
: 

Three ladies whose acquaintance we renewed at a 
most delightful Louvre reunion, were Mme. Mona 
Lisa, Mme. Venus de Milo, and Mile. Immaculate 
Conception, by Murillo. 

| a 

This paragraph is written on shore, after landing 
from the Olympic. We felt sure we were in New 
York, when we read these headlines in the papers 
next day: “Bootleg Jazz Displaces Vintage Waltz” 
(Herald) ; “Sunburned Legs Determine New Ho- 
siery Shades” (Telegram) ; and “Six Year Old Mu- 
sician is Schubert of the Bronx”? (Times). 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


NATIONS MUSICAL AND UNMUSICAL 

One of the most philosophically inclined of Eng- 
lish critics, W. J. Turner, asks in the “New States- 
man” whether there is such a thing as an unmusical 
nation. And he proceeds to answer the question in 
the negative. Fundamentally he is right. It is as 
absurd to say that the English are unmusical as it 
is to say that Americans are rich. Certainly some 
of them are: they are the ones who have applied 
their abilities successfully to the “making” of money. 
Similarly, many English people are unmusical ; and 
they are the ones that have, deliberately or through 
circumstances, left music out of their education. 
But to say that a nation is unmusical is absurd. 

Undoubtedly there are more musical, or musically 
appreciative people in some nations than in others. 
Generally speaking, those are also the nations that 
produce most of the successful musicians. That is 
not a coincidence; one statement is the corollary of 
the other. It simply means that music is a part of 
culture—something to be cultivated, either for its 
own sake or for the sake of the pleasure or advan- 
tage derived from it. It is obvious that any nation 
could become “musical” if it wanted to; there are 
certain conditions, but there are no racial bars. 

History is the best proof of this. In the Middle 
Ages the greatest musicians were to be found in the 
Netherlands and in England; then, during the 
Renaissance, in Italy and France; later in Germany. 
In each case the number of able musicians grew 
with their success. In our own time we are experi- 
encing something similar in the case of the Jews. 
Are the Jews more musical than other people? If 
so, why did they not distinguish themselves in the 
earlier centuries? The explanation that a very astute 
observer—a musician and a Jew—gave to the phe- 
nomenon that the great majority of successful vir- 
tuosos belong to the Hebrew race is probably cor- 
rect. Fifty years ago virtually all the higher occu- 
pations and the higher social positions were barred 
to them in most European countries. Political and 
professional prizes were largely beyond their reach; 
race prejudice kept them down. Music, which was 
less “respectable,” was an exception to the rule. And 
music, in the nineteenth century, not only held out 
material success but opened the gates of society 
wide. The Jews, intellectually eager, socially am- 
bitious, were quick to seize the chance. They culti- 
vated music, not merely for its own sake, but for 
the sake of its advantages. They became “musical.” 

Can not the “unmusical” nations follow suit? 
They can, and they will. America is the nearest to 
doing it. The musical environment created by our 
orchestras and our musical societies has prepared the 
ground ; the success of a few of our compatriots has 
given others courage and proved that the game is 
worth the candle. An astounding number of “tal- 
ents” have come to the fore. 

The development of these talents, these gifted and 
willing young people, is one of the greatest responsi- 
bilities of America today. Shall we make mere vir- 
tuosos of them—mere musical business men? Or 
shall we turn their talents inwards, as it were, to- 
wards the development of the art itself? Our youth 
is perhaps the most brilliantly gifted of all nations. 
But not until we have added our share to music 
itself shall we be called a “musical” race. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


“The progenitors of man,” said Sir Richard Paget 
to the Anthropology Section of the British Asso- 
ciation, “probably uttered musical tones before they 
had acquired the power of articulate speech.” This 
proves the contention of so many good people that 
musicians are something less than men. But Sir 
Richard goes further. “Imagine primitive man,” 
he says, “singing, grunting, and roaring to express 
his emotion. . Imagine him pantomiming with 
his face and limbs to convey his ideas to his fel- 
lows.” In other words the perfect picture of an 
opera singer of the present day. Who will dare to 
say, after this scientific evidence, that opera is ‘“un- 
natural ?” 


‘ 


me 49s 
The Triumph of Wireless 

Another very learned address was made at the 
venerable society’s ninety-sixth annual session on 
wireless in the service of education. Five years of 
broadcasting, according to the speaker, had brought 
about an improvement in the public taste, so that 
now “highbrow” and classical music was coming to 
be accepted as popular. As proof of this he told 
his learned audience that while coming through Edin- 
burgh on the sleeper he heard a railroad shunter 
singing “an air from Rimsky-Korsakoff.” This wise- 
crack was followed by laughter. Whether the 
laughter was meant for Rimsky-Korsakoff, the clas- 
sic, for the shunter, or for the learned speaker, could 
not be ascertained. 


ae 
What Stars Talk About 

Harry Lauder in his memoirs, just published under 
the romantic title of Roamin’ in the Gloamin’, waxes 
both dramatic and lyrical when he speaks of the 
money he has earned. “Occasionally,” he writes, “I 
fall to dreaming of just how much money I ought 
to have earned from the millions and millions of 
gramophone records sold in both hemispheres. Once 
I discussed the matter with my old friend Caruso, 
and the figures he gave me from his angle made me 
so ill that | suddenly changed the conversation from 
‘royalties’ to ‘voice production.’ ” 

ic a oe 

How Paganini Did It 

No doubt the earnings of these giants, thanks to 
the phonograph, are fabulous. But it might sur- 
prise some people that long before the days of phono- 
graphs some virtuosos managed to become quite 
“comfortable.” Paganini, for instance, is said to 
have become a millionaire within six years of his 
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first great triumphant tour in 1828 (the year in which 
Schubert died leaving property worth $12.50). A 
“little bill” which the great violinist sent to one Mr. 
Loveday is both instructive and amusing: 

“Mr. Loveday, 

I hand you my little bill and expect that you will pay the 
same as soon as possible. 

For 12 lessons, which I gave to Demoiselle your daughter, 
in order to make her grasp the manner in which to express 
music and to understood the sense of notes.. 2,400 Fres. 

For playing some musical pieces at your 


house, on eight different occasions. 24,000 Fres. 


Total - 26,400 Fres. 
After some further observations, the master adds: 
“T beg you to pay your debt to me at once, and assure 

you that, in the opposite event, I shall not hesitate to 
ste. ..% 
“IT salute you and have the honor to be 


NicoLto PAGANINI.” 


* * * 
De Profundis 

A Trieste correspondent reports a unique concert 
given in the famous subterranean caves of Postumia, 
fifty miles from d’Annunzio’s own seaport. The 
concert, in which a choral society and “a band drawn 
from fifty towns and villages’ participated, took 
place in the great vault of stalactites, 600 feet below 
the surface. ““The music of Verdi or Wagner, or 
the classic strains of Beethoven,” adds the enthusi- 
astic correspondent, “in such surroundings produce 
a profound impression.”’ Profound is the word. 

e -* 

W agnerddmmerung 

We are pleased to see a splendid and erudite essay 
in the Musical Quarterly entitled Wagnerdam- 
merung. The author is Carl Engel, but the title was 
first used in the Musica Courter about August, 
1925. Thanks for the compliment. 

er ae 

Faust, Vintage 1928 

Speaking of compliments—as long as a year ago 
we suggested, in this Plinth of Prophesy, that Faust 
should hereafter appear in modern clothes and be 
rejuvenated by monkey gland. Now Arnold Bennett 
has gone and done the very thing in his play, The 
Return Journey, a modern version of the Faust leg- 
end, just produced in London. We meant it for 
Gounod’s old opera, Arnold, but you’re welcome just 
the same. No charge. Ged: 


MUSIC AND POLITICS 


The . Presidential campaign boils busily but up to 
the moment of going to press neither candidate has 
said a word about legislation limiting the length of 
Wagner operas, concerts, and musical leciures. 
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Musical Courier Forum 


The Vibrato—Mr. Veatch 
Mr. Wilburn 


ourter : 


Answers 


To the Musical ( 

Responding to your invitation to vocal teachers to answet 
S. K. Wilburn’s letter in your August 23, I 
submit what seem to me to the some truths regarding the 
vibrato evil which I am sure we ali readily admit is tar to 
prevalent among singers. 

While my memory reach back to the 
and seventies” of the previous century, | can remember that 
thirty years ago the vibrato was often taught and advocated 
It is my opinion, however, that there is less vibrato used 
among singers today than ever much higher 
general standard of singing—the bel canto tradition to the 
contrary notwithstanding. One cannot listen to the many 
supremely beautiful voices in concert, opera, and night after 
night over the radio, without becoming just a little im 
patient with those who hark back to the past. Unfortunately 
the case cannot ‘be proved either way 
production of the voice was not 
May it not be the old story of 
spectacles ? 

Mr. Wilburn writes as though singers use the 
intentionally. Now the “big tone habit,” 
root of the difficulty, is more often 
conscientious effort to contribute to the success of the oc- 
casion. Auditoriums, orchestras, 
it is small wonder individual singers become culprits unwit 
tingly in an endeavor to meet public demands. That the 
vibrato is a transgression and an evidence of bad taste 
I think, quite generally recognized among vocal authorities 
of today. 

There is a quite general misunderstanding 
nature of the vibrato and that much sought 
resonance which sometimes leads singers to 
when they desire the other 
abundance of overtones or partials in each individual tone 
»f the voice, while the vibrato indicates a rapid oscillation 
in pitch resembling, as Mr. Wilburn states, a continuous 
trill. Either a resonant or unresonant voice may have a 
A vibrato is a matter of production, while reson 
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Resonance is a condition of 


vibrato, 
ance is a matter of inherent or acquired texture or quality 
of tone. 

[wo reasons are commonly 
the vibrato in the voice The that of improper 
breath support, and the second a weakness of the ear 
While I do not deny these may be contributory 
seems to me, from over twenty years’ experience in tram 
ing hundreds of voices, that the fundamental 
deeper, namely in the temperament of the individual 
I have always noted a singer possessing a vibrato to be of 
a high strung, tense disposition. There is always present 
an intense, concentrated quivering of the muscles This 
muscular quivering is similar to that present in the arm and 
shoulder while attempting to lift with one hand a weight 
almost too heavy. This lack of an even flow of muscular 
activity in singing affects the intensity of the breath cur 
rent and causes a rapid and very slight shaking in the vocal 
muscles to which the cords are attached. This 
a vibrato. 

It is an interesting and highly pertinent fact that when a 
singer ordinarily having a vibrato is made to 
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JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL RECEIVES HUNDREDS OF APPLICATIONS FOR FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean 


NOTABLE MEMBERS OF 


According to an announcement from the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School of the Juilliard School of Music, Ernest Hutche- 
son, dean, over eight hundred applications for fellowships 
and scholarships for the coming year have been received 
during the summer for the Graduate School alone. Of 
these eight hundred applications, three hundred have been 
accepted for hearing between October 1 and 6 and will in- 
clude voice, violin, cello, piano and composition. 

Applicants will be examined by the Faculty of the Juil- 
liard Graduate School. Of the group of three hundred ac- 
cepted for hearing a large number will be chosen and 
awarded free tuition for the year 1928-29 under the instruc- 
tion and guidance of the greatest teachers. The tests in 
piano will be under the direction of the Dean, Ernest Hutch- 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


THE FACULTY OF THE JUILLIARD 
eson, and the assistant to the Dean, Oscar Wagner, Rosina 
Lhevinne, Olga Samaroff, Carl Friedberg, James Friskin, 
Josef Lhevinne and Alexander Silcti. In the singing tests 
the judges will be Marcella Sembrich, Florence Page Kim- 
ball, Anna E. Schoen-Rene, Paul Reimers and Francis Rog- 
ers; in violin and cello, Leopold Auer, Edouard Dethier, 
Paul Kochanski, Hans Letz and Felix Salmond; in compo- 
sition and theory, Rubin Goldmark and Bernard Wagenaar ; 
in aural theory, Franklin Robinson; in diction, Minna Sau 
melle; in orchestra class, Albert Stovssel, and in Literature 
Class, Rhoda Erskine. 

The 1928-29 successful applicants will have their free 
tuition continued according to sustained ability and progres- 
sive development. 


GRADUATE 


LEOPOLD AUER 


SCHOOL 


Aside from the New York City activities of the Gra 
School, the Juilliard Extension Department 
ceived over three hundred applications trom 
sented by the leading conservatories throughout the Ur 
States. From this group of three hundred 
head of the Juilliard Extension Department one 
awards have made and will include sch« 
tending over the entire country from New York to the Cal 
fornia Coast. 

Enhancing the interest of the prize awards, the name of 
the scholarship winners and of the faculty members under 
whose guidance they will be directed, will be announced in 
the newspapers immediately after the decisions are 
by the faculty, which will be by October 10 
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(Continued from page 33) 


vibrato disappears. Here psychology plays an im- 
tant part. The concept of pure soft singing does not 
te the muscles to the point of intense quivering. The 
ion of the problem lies in building up by careful exer- 
the pure, soft, steady tone until the voice becomes 
ng and powerful. In this way the most stubborn vibrato 
be overcome. 
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Thanks from Portland 
Portland, Ore 
the Musical Courter 
Kindly accept my most sincere thanks for your very 
appraisal of The Oregonian’s Sunday music page, 
«pressed in a paragraph in THe Musicat Courter of Aug- 
ist 2. Music editors in this part of the world rarely ever 
any kind, and I, at least, am quick to 
when they do arrive 
gratified in that your comment was evident- 
Oregonian’s initial experiment in produc- 
which is not stereotyped 
very grateful to you. 
)URIER, both in what it and in 
way it says it, ian been of immense value to me 
am also flattered that you saw fit to quote two items 
The Oregonian in THe Musica Courter of August 9. 


Very sincerely 
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Says 


yours, 
Davin J. 
Music Editor, The 
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New York, 


Piper, 
Oregonian. 
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A Duval Artist 


*Louise de Carré 
French Lyric Soprano 


Recent Triumphs in Naples, Spezia, Florence, 


Venice and other Italian Cities 


“The lovely Mile. de Carré was a marvellous Butterfly.” 
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Maestro J. H. DUVAL is teach- 
ing in New York, booking pupils who 
desire to further their studies in 
Europe, where he can place them in 
opera. 


Studio: 601 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 4090 
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be developed when playing the piano. Truly a. very 
procedure, but from the standpoint of the 
teacher a very astounding one. I shall await with interest 
the critical comment this innovation is sure to call forth. 
Personally, I congratulate Mr. 
As one who has for years consistently advocated the sub- 
stitution of real knowledge for supposition this is surely a 
step in the right direction. Perhaps in time my own pro- 
fession will come to realize that muscles were not con- 
structed with a view to annoying vocal teachers but that 
they have a definite purpose. What this purpose is can 
best be discovered by a consideration of the muscles them- 
selves and not by vague and uncertain speculation, 

(Signed) Witttam A. C. 


ZERFFI 


Grace Cornell Returns to America 

For the past year Grace Cornell has been appearing with 
great success in dance programs abroad, but during the 
forthcoming season Julia Chandler will present her in re- 
cital in her native country, America. Four Sunday evening 
performances have been planned for the Booth Theater, 
beginning October 28. 

Miss Cornell, the daughter of a prominent Chicago family, 
gave evidence at a very early age of talent for dancing. 
She therefore was sent to Europe and placed under the 
direction of Mme. Nesterovsky of the Imperial Ballet of 
Petrograd. Later she went to (Russia and learned the 
art of plastic dancing at the Dalcroze School of Eurythmics. 
Following this instruction she acquired the Italian technic, 
with Maestro Cecchetti of La Scala, Milan, as her instructor. 
It was Miss Cornell’s purpose in studying these various 
methods to take from each the things which she needed for 
individual expression. 

After this period of intensive study the dancer made her 
Paris debut last April at the Theatre Edouard VII, and 
despite the fact that she had not been heralded, the French 
people seemed to realize her talent and therefore packed 


GRACE CORNELL, 
young American dancer, whose histrionic ability and 
rhythinic expression have been stirring Europe during 
the past year. She will give four Sunday evening per- 
formances at the Booth Theater, New York, commenc- 
ing October 28. Miss Cornell is seen in this picture as 
she appears in her Gypsy Dance, for which she is ac- 
companied by a full Balalaika orchestra. 


the theater for this performance as well as for her sub- 
sequent appearances. Her Paris manager had advertised 
that Miss Cornell relates all arts in the art of dancing, 
and according to report this proved no exaggeration, for 
she was commended for bringing to her program a rhythmic 
expression of great painting ; an interpretation of climactic 
moments of history; expressions of modern society pul- 
sating to the exciting jazz rhythm of our own swiftly- 
moving age: vivid translations of exotic music ; embodiments 
of nature; graphic pictures of the spiritual struggle of in- 
dividuals ; delightful comedy; poignant pathos; tense drama 
and delicious satire. 

When making her New York debut Miss Cornell's pro- 
gram will be supplemented here, as in Europe, by Frank 
! -arker in his chansons mimees; by a full Russian choir and 

1 Balalaika orchestra. Each dance will have its own scenic 
investitare and its own atmosphere in point of music and 
costuming. 


Warner Brothers’ Notes 


Three of the biggest road shows for release by Warner 
Brothers this season were completed this week at their 
studio. All of them are pictures in which Vitaphone sound 
will figure prominently. The first to be finished was The 
Singing Fool, starring Al Jolson. Fannie Brice com- 
pleted work on her first motion picture, My Man, directed 
by Archie Mayo and the third of the trio now in the cutting 
room is The Redeeming Sin. 

Fourteen new acts have been released by Vitaphone for 
August, including several popular vaudeville teams in their 
latest offerings, individual artists, and Lynn Cowan in a 
Community Singing number. The Community Singing 
numbers are becoming increasingly popular and in his 
current release Cowan continues to introduce old friends 
in a new and novel setting. 

Loew’s Melba theater in Brooklyn leads the list of fifty 
odd Loew theaters in the Greater New York district soon 
to open with Vitaphone programs. The Melba opened 
with Vitaphone on August 20. The initial attraction was 
Warner Brothers Vitaphone production of Tenderloin with 


wise 
conservative 


Schmitz upon his temerity. 
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ESTHER 
DALE, 
soprano, who 
will give her an- 
nual New York 
recital at Town 
Hall on the eve- 
ning of October 
2. Compositions 
by Stanford, 
Parry,  Hope- 
kirk, Schubert, 
Brahms, 
Strauss, Bru- 
neau, and Hon- 
neger will com- 
prise her ‘pro- 
gram. John 
Doane will pre- 
side at the 
piano. 


September 27, 


Vitaphone short subjects. 
Vitaphone each week. 


an accompanying program of 
There will be three changes of 


Activities of Frederic Huttman Pupils 


Charlotte Crull-Kuhn, a pupil of Frederic Huttman of 
Cologne, Germany, appeared with success as guest artist at 
the Municipal Opera houses of Bautzen, Bamberg and 
Miinchen-Gladbach, The Bautzen Tageblatt, in commenting 
on her performance of Elizabeth in Tannhauser, stated that 
her splendid vocal training awakened enthusiasm among the 
audience and critics. “A joyous surprise was the vocal 
achievement of Charlotte Crull-Kuhn as Anna Reich in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor,” declared the Bamberger 
Volksblatt. “Her top notes are unusually fine and we hope 
that we may often have the opportunity of hearing this 
artist.” High praise was accorded the soprano by the critics 
of Miinchen-Gladbach for her performance of Tosca. 

Marion Ney, another pupil of Frederic Huttman, has met 
with success in concert. She has been engaged by the West- 
deutsche Rundfunk Gessellschaft (radio station, Cologne) 
and by the Municipal Theater of Cologne to sing the inci- 
dental vocal numbers in several new dramatic productions. 

Mr. Huttman has associated himself with the first con- 
ductor of the Municipal Opera of Cologne, Kurt Schroeder, 
and with the chief stage directo¥, Felix Dahn, who will 
take charge of the coaching, musical and dramatic, of the 
advanced students. 


U.S. Marine Band Plays in New York 


Under the auspices of the New York State department 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the United States Marine 
Band, Captain Taylor Branson, conductor, gave two con- 
certs in New York on September 23. The afternoon pro- 
gram was given in Carnegie Hall and the evening concert 
was held at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory. The solo- 
ists were Arthur S. Witcomb, cornet; Wilbur D. Kieffer, 
xylophone, and Hervey J. Clark, trombone. 


The Roth Ouartet with Copley 


Richard Copley announces that he has signed the Roth 
Quartet to be under his management. The quartet, which 
is composed of Feri Roth, Jeno Antal, Ferenc Molnar and 
Albert Van Doorn, arrived in this country to play at 
the Pittsfield Festival and will remain until November 1. 
They will return in October of } 1929. 
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Our Fall 
STUDY SERVICE SHEET 
No. 31 


for distribution this month 
(September ) 


will be ready 


Nearly twelve years ago, we instituted this 
unique service for Piano Teachers. For many 
years each STUDY SERVICE SHEET has 
contained a brief resume of the teaching prin- 
ciples of some well-known authority on Piano 
Pedagogy, and his teaching suggestions on 
fifteen or sixteen compositions. Such eminent 
Pianists as Howard Wells, Alexander Raab, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Henry Purmort Eames, 
Rudolph Reuter, Silvio Scionti and others 
equally well known, have contributed their 
ideas on the teaching of Piano. The present 
issue is by Joseph Brinkman, prominent Con- 
cert Pianist and Teacher. 

The STUDY SERVICE SHEET has 
proven of inestimable value to piano teachers 
all over the country, for it brings them in con- 
tact with diversified ideas in their own field of 
work. 

We shall be glad to mail the STUDY 
SERVICE SHEET upon request, free of 
charge. 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“(Signed) Ernst Donwnanyi.” 
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“Miss Peterson sang 
with much grace and 
with felicitous and char- 
acteristic expression.” 


The New York Times said the 
above about May Peterson, s0- 
prano, formerly Opera Comique 
and Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-V ocalion Records 
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Leon Goossens Again to Appear in America 


Leon Goossens, the oboe player, made a brief visit to 
America last season and created such an excellent impres- 
sion wherever he appeared that he will return for a longer 
tour before the first of the year under Recital Management 
Arthur Judson. Following Mr. Goossens’ New York re- 
cital, Olin Downes wrote in part as follows, in the New 
York Times: “An admirably clean and precise technic, an 
exceptional knowledge of ensemble and evident musicianship. 
His mastery of his instrument is indisputable.” 

During his musical career Mr. Goossens, has played prin- 
cipal oboe in the following orchestras: Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don Symphony, Royal Opera, Royal Philharmonic, Russian 
Ballet, Welsh Symphony, Shapiro Symphony, Goossens and 
several provincial organizations. He also has been a mem- 
ber of the London Wind Quintet, and his radio recitals from 


LEON GOOSSENS, 
Oboe Player 


well 
has 


London, Belfast, Cardiff and Newcastle stations are 
known. Since Mr. Goossens’ return to England, he 
been busy appearing as soloist with various organizations 
and at musicales held in the homes of London society people. 
He also has done considerable teaching. His summer holi- 
days were spent in yachting, visiting the Channel Islands and 
along the French coast to Deauville. 


Repertory of Pennsylvania Grand Opera 


The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company, of which 
Francesco Pelosi is director general, will open its 1928- 
29 season at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on 
October 10 with Aida. The cast will include Pasquale 
Ferrara, Myrna Sharlow, Rhea Tonilo and Dante Gobbi, 
well known in opera in Europe, who is coming to America 
exclusively for the Pennsylvania Grand Opera. Other operas 
to be given by the company are as follows: October 24, 
Kovantchina; November 7, Madame Butterfly; 21, Pag 
liacci, Verbum Nobile, Carnaval; December 12, Carmen; 
January 16, Andrea Chenier ; February 8, Tosca; 27, Masked 
Ball; March 6, Demon; April 3, Cavalleria Rusticana, Coq 
d'Or; 17, La Forza del Destino, and May 1, Tristan and 
Isolde. The chorus this season has been augmented to 
over one hundred. The ballet is under the direction of 
Mikhail Mordkin, assisted by Florence Rudolph. 


Chorus Changes Date to Accommodate Austral 


Two years ago Florence Austral was soloist at one of 
the concerts of the Swift Male Chorus of Chicago. Her 
success was such that an effort was made to arrange her 
reappearance with the chorus for last season, but this proved 
impossible owing to conflicting engagements. The chorus, 
however, has made it possible for Miss Austral to appear 
again as soloist at one of its concerts during the coming 
season, though it was necessary to advance the date of the 
omer two weeks so as to fit this popular soprano’s sched- 
ule. 

Miss Austral has just bought herself a home at Hamp- 
stead and proposes to spend her summers there in the future. 
She is at present busy making an extended tour in England 
under the management of Lionel Powell, and will be in 
America the end of December or early in January. 


Lhevinne to Play in Europe and America 


Josef Lhevinne is dividing the season between Europe and 
America. The Russian pianist’s first concert abroad was 
on September 12 at Scheveningen, Holland, with appear- 
ances in Hamburg and two London recitals following. 
During early October he will play in Holland, including con- 
certs in Amsterdam and The Hague, and give his first Paris 
recital. From October 20 to November 4 he is booked for 
six concerts in Spain and from that time until October 
23 he will tour Hungary, Jugoslavia, and Roumania. Fol- 
lowing his first Berlin recital on November 26, he crosses 
the Channel once more to play with the London Pianoforte 
Society and returns to Berlin for a second recital on Decem- 
ber 9 and to Paris for his second appearance there three 
days later. Mr. Lhevinne sails December 13 on the S. S. 
Columbus to open his annual American tour about the first 
of the year. 


Music Through the Ages by Sarah Mandell 


The September number of The Woman Athletic contains 
an article by Sarah Mandell on Music Through the Ages. 
Last winter Miss Mandell occasionally reported concerts and 
recitals for the MusicAL CourIER. 
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“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
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JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 


PIANIST 
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237 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 
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J.C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 


Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musi ue, Paris 
Examination and preparation. Authorized by . Thibaud to 
recommend selected students for his amie class 
Address: Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 
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WORLD TOUR, 1927-28 
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Austria, Italy, Russia, 
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MILLIE RYAN, 
Vew York vocal teacher, has returned from a well earned vacation in Montreal and has reopened her studios with a large 
enrollment. Mrs. Ryan spent much time on the rocky shore of the Indian village, Caughnawaga, across the river from 


Montreal, where she found a quiet spot and was able to finish revising and enlarging the third edition of her book, What 
Every Singer Should Know, which will be published before Christmas 


\t THE Top orf Mount Royat. 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA, 
in front of the Temple of Music at 
. 2 ke ) rk » gohere 
‘ of the National Mase —, - : Par , oe so 
WALTER DAMROSCH League, after her recital in the series ees eee ating A hae ; savin eee 
= , : : . f nae hart cn hl aeert ia programs in one week during the RITA BENNECHE, 
1, blame Littell, at his summ how 1 orning once iM OZ s "fh Sab oH é s tig 
Dam L ill return to N Austria, on July 16. ee. ae Lg ony three and her friend, Lady Strachan of 
Dam h will rets i Nex ‘ | f ( Ss. c st summer —e ‘ 
* radio concert Miss Chagnon will fill a number of f . ‘ py ler oer Sune? London, at Banff in the Canadian 
t cere : ° < od > : heen - oy, . > . * 

: of America phot ngagements on the Continent before — iy | alan yy operas Rockies. Miss Benneche will give a 
returning, January 1, to begin her GF EAtGMONE £Orn recital at Wigmore Hall, London, in 
concert tour of this country, which May. 

ll include recitals in Boston and 
( h 


LILLI LEHMANN 
lating her pupil, Lucia Chay 


toll 


icago 





THE VILLA GALILEO, FLORENCE. CHRISTOPHER HAYES, 
At the left is the Villa and, above, some of Nettie Snyder’s pupils there. tenor (right), who sang often at 
Here, Mrs. Snyder announces, she has room for a few more girls, who will Newport this past summer with Law- 
be well chaperoned and who will receive voice work and coaching in all rence Smith Butler, baritone, and 
the opera roles, with full pension included. After another year in Italy, architect. Both artists are from the 
Mrs. Snyder intends to return to New York to re-open a studio here. studio of G. C. Benitez. 
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ERNESTO BERCMEN 
pianist and teach hot 
graphed on the s 
MARIE MONTANA AND a friend at Atlantic 
EUGENE GOOSSENS, L. J. Mr. Beriime 
respectively soprano and conductor of yoying a short va 
the Hollywood Bowl concerts, recently 
enjoyed ia dip in the ocean at Venice, 
Cal. Miss Montana has appeared 
successfully in a number of programs 
on the Coast, and is enjoying a va 
cation in between dates. Engage 
ments in the West will keep he ish =—composilions 
away from New York until Novem wn Hall recital 


ber 1. uary 17, similar to 
De A eas ee Oe pg tN le gave two year 
so much st 


LEISURE MOMENTS IN THE BERKSHIRES FOR THE ELSHUCO TRIO 


he Thousand Islands, and 
will resume teaching at thé 
La Forge-Bertimen Studios 
in New York on October 1 
The pianist has prepared a 
lelightful program of Spar 


for 








ROBERT 

oT ~ AAT ‘ is ELW YN 
ALFREDO SAN MALO, ; : iho elit: sina the 
at picturesque Saint Malo, . , tenor role in Prin 
France, where he has been j cess Ulalia, by Ma 
spending the summer prior to lipiero, at ' the 
an autumn European concert Worcester — Festi- 
tour on which he will play : val, under the di 
with some of the leading or- rection of Albert 
chestras on the continent. Stoessel, October 
He returns to the United ‘ 3. Ina recent con- 
States early in 1929, é : cert in Richmond, 
: Va., the critic of 
the Times - Dis 
patch said: “He 
showed fine quality 
of voice, marked 
musicianship and 
artistic spirit. The 
long, exacting runs 
and wiolinistic pas- 
sages of the Mo 
art aria were done 
with marvelous 
breath control, per- 
fect composure and 

lovely tone.” 
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THE HECKSCHER THEATRE, 
on Fifth Avenue at 104th Street, New York City, is one of the most beautiful among the world’s 
small playhouses. The seating capacity is 670; there are 467 chairs in the parquet and 203 in 
the balcony. An unobstructed view of the stage can be had from every part of the house, and 
the acoustics have been pronounced perfect by experts. Beautiful murals by Willy Pogany from 
fairy tales and other child lore adorn the walls. The lighting has a remote control switchboard, 
ward dimmers, three borders and a concert strip, spot and flood lights worked from the projec- 
tion booth. The stage is equipped with scenery, two box sets, drops, wings and borders, a blue 
cyclorama and black and gold concert draperies. There are two drop curtains, one of blue and 
gold velvet, the other of asbestos. The velvei curtain can be parted. The twelve dressing rooms 
(six on each side of the stage) are large and airy; they are provided with running water. For 
motion pictures there are two large Simplex machines and a complete equipment for projection 
and handling of films. The fine acoustic properties make it an ideal recital auditorium. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSIC 
LEAGUE 


By Harold Vincent Milligan 











now in its fourth year 

its growth has and consistent that the 

and directors are more than ever convinced of th 
illness of its work and soundness of its methods. 

As the National Music League is unique in its functions 

explanation of requires an understanding o 

conditions in the musical world. An extraordinary de 

1 musical education has taken place in this coun 

f well as an enormous increase 

q nt has far out- 

our 


League is 


National Musi 


been so steady 
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yrroblem after 
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ys and 
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to 
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Tee 
gagements 
ng capac 

tne 

art 

is neces 
depends upon 
furtherance of its work. 
is proof of its 
rement of it ( is measured only 
League is incor- 
semi-annual audit 


t-making and 
ions for the support and 
ne { t record of the League 
vilities and the enla 
y the amount of availabl un Phe 
porated and the books ar bj to 
Prospective contribt | at all times be welcome at the 
offices if they desir ther en a 
By the end of the third fiscal year, June 1 , 1928, the League 
had secured a total of 1,359 agements for the young 
inder its management. The fees for these engage- 
amounted to ects ph 40, practically all of which, on 
int of the low rate of commission, went to the artists. 
» hundred ung musicians were benefited by 
work. That the League is truly national in scope and 
merely local is indicated by the fact that the engage- 
booked in 231 towns. 
ach of the three years of the 
a most gratifying increase in the work accomplished 
ng the past year the records of the Booking Department 
493 engagements in 136 different towns were se- 
feret t the fees totalling $75,527.80. 
covered by the League was 
where a number of engage- 
ments and contacts were made which assure a transcon- 
tinental tour each season for a number of our artists 
Following eac . engagement, a questionnaire has been sent 
to the persons en artists, asking for a confidential 
report on the t mance. The future progress of the 
tist is 1 ly determined by the consensus of opinions fol 
various appearances, and the League is pleased 
eport that the replies are almost unanimously enthusi- 
A number of the artists whom we started at $25 are 
v receiving $150 and $200 an engagement. 
Among the mor utstanding 


non-pro 


s future possi 


and twenty yv« 


League’s existence has 


Du this: year, th rritory 


exter! ded to the Pacific oast, 


engagements secured for 
iree appearances wi th the 
ances with the Hollywood 
Theater at Berkley, <A: 
Cl - of Grand Rapid : the 
; two engagements with 
with the Philadelphia 
Washington Opera Com 


1ia Grand Opera Company; with the 
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Cincinnati Grand Opera Company and the Worcester Music 
Festival; the Westchester Festival Association; the Ann 
Arbor Festival Association; with the Cleveland ‘Orchestra ; 
the New York Philharmonic; fourteen engagements with 
summer state normal schools; two engagements with the 
3ach Cantata Society of New York; and with numerous 
clubs throughout the country. 

The artists who are accepted for the lists of the National 
Music League are setected by an Audition Committee of 
authoritative musicians, highly exacting in their standards of 
requirements. These auditions are held at frequent intervals 
during the year and candidates are heard without charge. 
The high standing of the Audition Committee is attested by 
the fact that for two seasons we were asked to conduct the 
auditions for the Lewisohn Stadium Concerts and have 
conducted the auditions for the Walter W. Naumberg Musi- 
cal Foundation since its establishment. 

This is a local activity of the League, functioning only in 
New York City. By special arrangement with the New 
York concert managers, the League maintains a box office 
at which members may purchase tickets for practically all 
New York concerts at reduced prices ranging from one-half 
the printed price down to as low as twenty-five cents a 
ticket. League members are also entitled to free admission 
to certain concerts, announced from time to time during the 
Membership dues are $2.00 a year and this work 
is intended to be of benefit to all music-lovers, whether 
student, professional or amateur, who cannot afford to attend 
1 large number of concerts at current box-office prices. 
During the past season, members purchased approximately 
15,000 tickets at reduced price, the total sales amounting to 
$15,999.28 


season 


Sametini’s Pupils Secure Successful Orchestral 
Engagements 

Swelling the long list of Leon Sametini pupils who are 

naking names for themselves in the professional field are 

Flora Matheson, of Winnipeg, Canada, and Harold Ayres, 
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of Chicago. Miss Matheson made two very successful ap- 
pearances as soloist with the symphony orchestras of Vienna 
and Budapest on June 12 and July 5 last. Mr. Ayres has 
been appointed concertmaster of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Sametini is one of the most sought-after violin 
teachers in Chicago, and his classes at the Chicago Musical 
College are always very basinal 


Millie — Ses: Her Pupils 


Millie Ryan, New York vocal teacher, has been sum- 
mering in Montreal, and, according to the latest word re- 
ceived from her, she had a very busy few months, enter- 
taining and theatre-going. She writes: “Last week I saw 
two of my singers, Bard and Avon, who were appearing in 
their singing act from Blossom Time, in which they were 
both principals several years ago. I also entertained the 
Charm Quartet at the little Indian Village of Caughnawaga, 
across the river from Montreal. Margaret Gay, contralto, 
is from my studio, and Elizabeth Kew, late of the Merry 
Malones, is at His Majesty’s Theater here in a musical stock 
company. It seems that wherever I go I meet my singers 
in vaudeville, musical comedy, or on the screen.” 


Kappel H onored by Bavarian Ministry 


In general recognition of her standing as an artist and 
specifically of her pore at the Wagner Festival at 
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By JAMES MASSELL 


a TEACHER AND COACH OF FAMOUS SINGERS CULT URE 
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September 


Mies Martha Baird & Sir Thomas Beecham 
MARTHA BAIRD, 


who will return to America this November 

stay, opening her season with a recital at Town Hall 
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the Prince Regent Theater in Munich the Bavarian Ministry 
for Arts and Science has bestowed upon Gertrude Kappel 
the title of Kammersangerin. The soprano, who has been 
singing to sold-out houses, was informed of the honor after 
the first Parsifal of the season by General Intendant Baron 
von Frankenstein. Mme. Kappel sails for America Novem- 
ber 2, arriving here a few days before opening her first 
American concert tour in Philadelphia at the Penn Athletic 
Club series. Other November dates include Syracuse, the 
Harlem Philharmonic, Mt. Holyoke College, Reading, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, and appearances as soloist with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. Early December engagements 
are with the Chicago Symphony and in St. Paul and To- 
ronto. Mme. Kappel, who has a five year contract with the 
Metropolitan Opera, rejoins the company at the beginning 
of January. She will also give her first New York recital 
about that time. 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra Notes 


The Seattle Symphony Orchestra has worked out a 
scheme of things for the new 1928-29 concert season that 
seems to provide symphonic fare for every taste and purse. 

There will be the regular symphonic presentations at 
the Metropolitan Theater as in previous seasons, and in 
addition there will be given at the new Civic Auditorium 
a series of Saturday night concerts, also three “Special 
Event” concerts at the same place. The Saturday morning 
young people’s concerts, which have proved so enormously 
popular in previous seasons, will also be resumed. 

Following is the schedule as at present arranged: Monday 
evening concerts, October 15, October 29, November 26, 
December 10, January 7, January 21, February 4 and Febru- 
ary 18, at the Metropolitan Theater. Saturday evening con- 
certs, November 3, November 17, December 22 and Fel yruary 
23, at the new Civic Auditorium; Saturday morning con- 
certs for “e; Young People, October 20, November 10, No- 
vember December 8, January 5 and February 9, at the 
ial 5 eg 


Klibansky Reopens His Studio 

Sergei Klibansky, back in New York from his European 
trip, has reopened his studio. He closed his master class 
in Berlin on September 1, and from there he visited Frank- 
furt, Dusseldorf, Dresden and Hamburg to hear his pupils 
at the different opera houses. 

Artist pupils of Mr. Klibansky continue active pro- 
fessionally. Tilly de Garmo sang at the opening perform- 
ance of the Operahaus Unter den Linden on August 29. 
She was heard in the role of Marcellina in Fidelio. Lauritz 
Melchior sang at the Bayreuth festivals; Vivian Hart has 
been engaged for the new production, Happy Anna, and 
Walter Taukuhn will appear in the production of the Her- 
sogin of Chicago at the Grosse Schauspielhaus in Berlin. 
William Simmons sang at the Kirchewang in Bruckenberg, 
1, Riesengebirge, and was so well liked that he was asked 
to appear there again. Mr. Simmons was a member of the 
Klibansky master class in Berlin. Elizabeth Bloch sang 
at a performance of The Mikado at the Arcady Country 
Club on Lake George, N. Y. 


Pirnie Recital, October 7 
Donald Pirnie, baritone, will give his New York recital 
at Town Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 7. Frank Chat- 
terton will be his accompanist. 


Endorsed by Metropolitan itn 
House Singers: MARIO CHAMLEE, 
ARMAND TOKATYAN, CARMELA 
PONSELLE, also RICHARD 
CROOKS, TAMAKI MIURA and others. 
Book on sale at many stores and at 
studio. Price: $1.65 per copy. 
Studio: 43 West 93rd St., New York. 
Telephone: Riverside 0922. 
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Irma Swift Returns from West 


Irma Swift, coloratura soprano, has returned from a 
most interesting concert tour of the Middle West and the 
Pacific Coast. She is “an artist one remembers,” having 
a voice of rare beauty and great flexibility. She has always 
been featured in coloratura arias but her audiences are 
equally delighted with her realistic folk songs and classics. 

Miss Swift will reopen her New York studio October 1. 
A few of the pupils under her guidance are Harvey Jacobsen, 


IRMA SWIFT 
in front of Mount Baker Lodge, 
she gave a concert in August. 


by the Lake where 


Irish tenor 
venevieve 
in vaude- 
musical 


a real success in The Mikado; Martin O'Shea, 
Rosa B onetti, who specializes in costume recitals; ¢ 
White, in Jenny Lind recitals; Marian Walsh, 
ville, and James Murray and Joyce Spencer, in 
comedy. 


Richard Copley’s Artists Active 


Renee Chemet, Parisian violinist, recently made a return 
appearance at Queen’s Hall, London, offering the Mozart 
E flat concerto with orchestra under the direction of Sir 
Henry Wood. Said the Daily News: “An old favorite, 
perhaps the best woman violinist of the day. Her interpre- 
tation was flawless and her tone is flawlessly clear.” The 
Daily Transcript declared: “The ease and finish of her 
playing, the lyric feeling she brought to it, and the beauty 
and variety of her tone were admirable.” 

Harold Samuel, English pianist, especially noted for his 
interpretations of Bach, in addition to other engagements, 
has just been booked for a recital at Dallas, Texas, on 
March 15 

Ethyl Hayden, soprano, has some noteworthy appearances 
scheduled, including the New York Oratorio Society, So 
ciety of the Friends of Music, and two new recital dates at 
Hartsville, S. C., December 6, and St. Louis, Mo., April 4, 
1929. 

Merle Alcock, Metropolitan Opera contralto, will open her 
season on October 5 at the Worcester Music Festival. Other 
recitals booked are Wheeling, W. Va., October 9, and Nor- 
wich, Conn., March 8, 1929. 

Dorothy Gordon will give a series of four young people’s 
concerts in New York this winter. 

Tudor Davies, concert and opera tenor, has been engaged 
by the Society of the Friends of Music to sing the tenor 
part in Handel’s Samson early in April. 

The foregoing artists are all under the 
Richard Copley. 


Management of 


Comments on Edward Johnson’s Cavaradossi 


“Edward Johnson made a romantic lover and a fiery 
patriot,” wrote Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Post fol 
lowing the tenor’s recent appearance with the Ravinia Opera 
Company as Cavaradossi in Tosca. He then continued: “One 
felt that he was just the sort to go through with such a 
thing once he had undertaken it. There was something 
Latin in his attitude both as a lover and as a man driven 
into a corner. He sang the music with many delicate shad- 
ings and vocal brilliance for the big phrases.” According 
to the Chicago Journal of Commerce, “Mr. Johnson sang 
with fervent beauty and looked a dashing cavalier out of 
any story book,” and Maurice Rosenfeld declared in the 
Chicago News that “Edward Johnson sang with warmth 
and power.’ 


The Morgan Trio in Spain 


The Morgan Trio played at La Chaumiere, 
on August 24, at a dinner given by Sam Park, 
days later at Mr. and Mrs. J. O’Brien’s villa before a 
distinguished gathering which included the Grand Duke 
Dimitri, Princess Illinsky, Duke and Duchess San Lucak, 
Lady Abdy and Mr. and Mrs. Paget; the program was an 
hour in length. September 6, the trio gave a concert at 
the beautiful new casino at Saint Jean de Luz, and are 
also engaged to appear at San Sebastian, Spain, and at 
Henday. 


jiarritz, 
and four 
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Fisdiedilioie Rasdeed 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass.) 


Seraphic Song, for men’s voices with contralto solo, 
by Anton Rubinstein, with choral paraphrase by Samuel 
Richards Gaines. 

The House by the Side of the Road—four part song 
for boys’ glee clubs, by Mrs. M. H. Gulesian, arranged 
by S. R. Gaines. 

A Persevering Vocalist—part song for men’s voices, 
by H. Aiexander Matthews. 

Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind—part song for 
men’s voices, by Dudley Peele. 

Devouring Time—part song for men’s voices, by 
Philip James. 

John Peel—part song for men’s voices, arranged by 
Arthur H. Ryder. 

The House by the Side of the Road—part song for 
men’s voices, by Mrs. M. H. Gulesian, arranged by S. R. 
Gaines. 

The Unconquerable—for baritone solo and men’s 
voices, by Henry Hadley. 

Sweet as Any White Chile—part song for men’s 
voices, by Edwin L. Walker, arranged by Philip Greely. 

Proposal—part song for men’s voices, by Frank H. 
Brackett. 

Reviews 

[One of the most difficult tasks before the artist is the 
es of suitable nodern material in program building. 

Especially is this difficulty accentuated in the case of foreign 
publications, and it is the object of these reviews 10 provide 
a guide to the seeker of a modern Italian group—THE 
Eprror. ] 

(Ricordi & Co., Milan) 


Quattro Scherzi per Musica, by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
will only interest the intimate recitalist. These four 
linked numbers, too delicately drawn for a large hall, 
will serve excellently the singer who can do those deli- 
cate touches of imaginative work, peculiar to the most 
refined art singing. Taken as a whole, the group occu- 
pies nearly half an hour in performance, and provides 
well contrasted atmosphere and humor. The words are 
by an antique Italian poet, Francesco Redi, and in his 
setting the composer has given of his best. They are 
suitable for high voice, either soprano, mezzo, or tenor. 

Vincenzo Billi’s Sempre Napoli is on more popular 
lines, and effective in a more or less ballad style. Tenors 
on the look out for a fairly tuneful number with a senti- 
mental touch, the sort to introduce after the regular 
program has been sung through, might have a look at 
this 

Sonatina a due voci, by Massetti, a simple and pleasing 
little study in two part counterpoint. This work should 
find favor with teachers, and as a number for a student's 
rccital is quite excellent. 


(Carisch & Co., Milan) 


Due Liriche, by Carlo Ravasegna, provide good sing- 
ing. This pair are somewhat on the modern art-song 
lines, simple in construction, straightforward and emi- 
neutly singable. As linked numbers they should prove 
effective and appealing. Suitable for mezzo, or baritone 
with a secure top G, they would be handy in lightening 
out a program. 

(Forlivesi, Florence) 


Tre Poemi Campestri, by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, may 
be at once commended as first class material to the con- 
certist. They are extremely difficult, hard to get to the 
bottom of, and in style absolutely modern. Once mas- 
tered, they will captivate a musical audience, but require 
virtuosity of the first water. As study pieces they are 
suitable to advanced students, and will provide interest- 
ing material in every respect. 

Partita in G Major, by Virgilio Mortari, is an ambi- 
tious work in four parts, difficult for neither violinist nor 
accompanist, yet of sufficient interest and musical value 
to earn it a place in the repertoire of serious perform- 
ers. It opens with a slow introduction, and passes into 
a non troppo mosso Polesana that contains a fine cre- 
scendo and climax, and leads into the next movement, 
an aria. This is a fine piece of work, graceful and col- 
orful, and contrasts well with the Finaie, an allegro 
luminoso that moves along briskly and concludes the 
suite in the original key. 


(Carisch & Co., Milan) 


Scene Medioevali, by Ezio Camussi, is primarily de- 
signed for an orchestral accompaniment. In the reduc- 
tion for pianoforte are to be encountered certain diffi- 
culties, but nothing beyond the fingers of the average 
player. These scenes are bright and interesting. The 
first is a Ricercata and Ballatella amorosa in free time, 
pleasant and good. The second, Sirventese, discloses an 
intimate knowledge of his instrument, and is clean and 
musicianly. The third and last, Dipartita, puts an effec 
tive conclusion to an interesting and valuable work. 

Cf. 
(Annuaris Musicale Co., Rome, Italy) 

Annuaris Musicale Italiano (Italian Musical Annual 
Book).—This book is beyond any doubt the most com- 
plete compilation of current musical information in Itz aly 
Those whose time is precious will find this book a com- 
plete index of every musician, composer, librettist, 
critic of music, beside a list of all editors of music; music 
and musical instrument stores; musical societies; chorus 
and dancing schools and societies; opera houses, with 
the managers and directors; singing teachers, conserva- 
tories of music, theatrical agents, etc. The book is rec- 
ognized as a standard reference book of the musical re- 
sources of Italy and is of continuous service throughout 
the entire year. Its value to artists and music-lovers 
is great. 
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Gentlemen, Be Seated! 


Sigmund Spaeth has made himself famous, first by his 
book, The Commonsense of Music, and then by his collec- 
tions of American sob songs; and now he adds to his fame 
by publishing, in collaboration with Dailey Packman, a his- 
tory of American minstrelsy awith the title: Gentlemen, Be 
Seated. This book has a paper wrapper with a gorgeous 
red, yellow and blue cover picture of minstrels doing the 
antics which no doubt led to modern jazz, and on the back 
excessive caricatures of the minstrel at his worst or best. 
Like Mr. Spaeth’s collection of folk songs this new work is 
a genuine addition to the historical literature of American 
music. Although it is doubtful that Mr. Spaeth so in- 
tended, there can be no doubt that it will preserve, as is 
preserved nowhere else, the spirit of that day of minstrelsy 
which has absolutely vanished from America. 

It seems strange to think that many Americans of the 
present young generation have never seen a minstrel show. 
In the days of only a very few years ago a minstrel show 
was one of the principal forms of American theatrical en- 
tertainment, and it is hard to believe that the Carncrosses 
and the Dockstadters and all of their ilk are gone in Amer- 
ica and gone forever. It is a great pity, and a thing diffi- 
cult to explain. Certainly the minstrels were amusing 
enough, and why America should have grown tired of them 
will probably ever be a mystery. 

Gentlemen Be Seated is a collection of minstrel songs, 
minstrel pictures, minstrel dialogue, and our authors offer 
us a very complete history of the birth and development of 
blackface. The music of most of the songs here printed is 
utterly worthless, and much of it is entirely unfamiliar, 
even to those of us who can remember back to minstrel 
days. 

It seems that the negroes always amused the white people 
by their antics, their peculiar accent, and their equally pe- 
culiar manner of singing, and white singers and actors were 
not slow to undertake impersonations of our black brothers 
and, of course, to exaggerate those impersonations in a 
most ludicrous manner. The minstrel show, as some well 
remember, consisted chiefly of a semicircle of chairs 
stretched across the stage, each chair occupied by a min- 
strel in more or less extraordinary costume, with a special 
actor in the center and special actors at the two ends to 
carry on the conversation and conduct the show. ee 
was dancing, singing and story telling, and, frequently, a 
a second part of the show, there was some sort of 2 bes 
which was nothing more or less than the most absurd of 
burlesques, possibly the forerunner of the modern revue. 

For those who do not know the minstrel show even in 
modern guise, a perusal of this book will be found extremely 
worthwhile. For those who do know the minstrels it will 
be more than worthwhile—it will bring back those good old 
days when we were far less sophisticated than we are now, 
when we went to the theater merely to have a good time 
and not to be educated by the philosophies of Shaw or 
O’Neil or shocked by Broadway nudities. 


Scholes’ Books 


Percy A. Scholes, who visited America recently at the in 
vitation of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference, 
has a long list of books to his credit, some small and some 
large. One of them is the Beginner’s Guide to Harmony, 
and is an attempt at the simplest possible introduction to 
the subject based entirely upon ear training. Another one 
is The First Book of the Gramophone Record, which is an 
explanation of the music that may be heard on phonograph 
records, with musical notation for those who are able to 
read it. There is also a Second Book of the Gramophone 
Record, and the two together form a valuable guide to the 
familiar things that are heard, not only on the phonograph, 
but at many concerts as well. 

There is then The Complete Book of the Great Musicians, 
which is not altogether merely a book of biography, but 
contains other chapters as well, such as What is romantic 
music?, What is an orchestra?, All about fugues and how 
to listen to them, and so on. Among the musicians men- 
tioned in this book is our American, MacDowell. It is a 
book chock full of information and would make a good first 
inch of a five-foot book shelf. 

Anther book of considerable size and variety of content 
is called Crotchets. This book is a collection of fifty-four 
essays reprinted from The Observer. They deal with all 
sorts of musical matters. Among the subjects treated are 
Color and Sound, and What is a Melody? He also writes 
about Stravinsky, and so goes from one subject to another, 
always entertaining, always instructive. 

Mr. Scholes’ hobby, it appears, is musical appreciation, 
for in addition to his gramophone music he has published 
The Listener’s Guide to Music, Musical Appreciation in 
Schools, The Appreciation of Music by Means of the Duo- 
Art, and The Listener’s History of Music. 

Mr. Scholes is a man of extraordinary learning, who bends 
down and sees the common man and his needs, and who 
consequently makes books that are of real importance. 


Arthur Davis a Popular Pittsburgh Artist 


Arthur Davis, one of the interesting young singers of 
Pittsburgh, has risen to prominence both as church singer 
and soloist because of the natural beauty of his voice and 
his intelligent use of it. Despite the praise he has received 
from the public, Mr. Davis retains a rare modesty, and this, 
together with careful associations and persistent study, 
should assist him in rising still higher in the musical world. 
It is easy to prophesy success for a young man of prepossess- 
ing appearance, with a lovely voice and innate intelligence. 
Mr. Davis’ musicianship stands unchallenged, which is prob- 
ably one of the chief reasons why he has been able to com- 
mand the attention of the music committees of the largest 
churches and the best choir directors of Pittsburgh. His first 
church position, at the First Presbyterian Church, Wilkins- 
burg, was retained several seasons, with one year at the 
Eighth Presbyterian, Northside, from which he went to the 
choir of Rodef Shalom Temple, one of the coveted positions 
of the field. He was appointed to the tenor position of 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church last season, a post held for 
many years by the most prominent singers of Pittsburgh, 
with Earl Mitchell, organist and director. Mr. Davis also is 
a popular artist with radio listeners-in, for his voice has been 
particularly successful in radio transmission. W. F. 
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LAMONT... 
T A F U R 0 —a era 


TENOR 
VICTOR RECORDS 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


NOW SINGING 
33.W.42St. New York City 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director. 


Thirtieth year. New features. 
individual attention. 

















TENOR 
Chicago Opera 
Mgt.: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 


(Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres.) 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Il. 
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COACH FOR OPERA AND RECITALS 
Studio 804 

Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57 St., 

Shore Road 8587 


New York 








TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 


SOmnROn 


Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian 
Hall, New York, 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 





SOPRANO— Mgt. Antonia Sawyer 


33 West 42nd Street, NEW — cITY 
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Practical advantages. Each student receives 
Free Berolzheimer scholarships. Practice organs. 
Send for new prospectus 


Fall Term October 9th. Dr. Carl has returned from Paris. 17 East llth St., New York. 


























of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED— WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows:— MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Schoo! of Music, 93 Madison S&t., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Dec., Wichita, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Tiffin, O. Kans. MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., BEATRICE S. go Kidd-Key Col- 3436 Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Ft. Worth, Texas. 4314 Vista Ter- lege, Sherman, Texa ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
race, Chicago, Ill. IDA GARDNER, 17 “a 6th Street, Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Box Tulsa, Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. Nov. of each year. 

1244, St. Petersburg, Fla. August, Summer, Paris, France. VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Asheville, N. C. GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Avenue, New York City. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 2owile Street, Amarillo, Tex. STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1219 Garden 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, ‘%*- San Antonio, Tex. 

* Lansing Conservatory of Music, MRS. BESSIE SUSONG, 1718 N. Hen- 
anaes Pasta Yeah. 201-10th Ave. N., = Lansing, Mich. * ““derson Ave., Pallas, Tex. 
HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 56508 W. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, O. Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. we bays age eet Dallas, Tex.; iSOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New ug: ages Raby : Los Angeles, Calif. 

York City; Pouch Galle 345 Clin- MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 Bast 1ith 
ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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Bag agby and Romilli Writing New Songs 
Bagby and G. Romilli are two young Americans 
yme especially popular over the radio 
have written about twenty-eight songs, 
not collaborate in writing they keep pace 
It was Vincent Lopez who discovered 
S s particularly adapted to broadcasting, and 
by’s Gliding Gondola, Ole Man Winter, 
1 Romilli’s Boat Song, La Serenata 
1 his regular broadcasting programs. 
I includes these num! his 
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y Tuesday evening over WRNY 
milli are now in Paris, after hav- 
according to latest 
re spired to write four songs 
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Marion Claire Back from Vacation 


Marion Claire, whose European success has been heralded 
far and wide in the musical world, arrived in Chicago re- 
cently, after summering in Austria. Seen by a repre- 
sentative of the Musicat Courter, Miss Claire, who has one 
one of the most > pars g personalities ever encountered 
by hope that I shall find the 
same reception here as I did in Europe. As you may 
know, I have already been re-engaged at the State Opera 
House in Berlin for next year, and after the Chicago Opera 
tour in April, I will sail back to Germany. 

Asked if she had something of interest to say to the 
readers of the Musicat Courter, Miss Claire pulled several 
snapshots out of her hand bag. They were most interesting 
and are herewith reproduced. 

The soprano will make her 
either as Elsa in Lohengrin or 


debut early in November 
Desdemona in Otello. 


VARION CL. 


visu I 


17RE AND HER MOTHER 
otsdam during her Berlin operatic engage- 
ment, 


Curtis Institute Artists Under Copley 
Management 


\ newcomer to Richard Copley’s list of artists is Henri 
lemianka, a young violinist from the Curtis Institute of 
Music. He will give a recital in Berlin this fall, and wil! 
play twice in New York City, once each in Boston and 
Chicago, in addition to making numerous other appearances. 

Mr. Copley also announces a string combination under 
his management, the Swastika Quartet, composed of four 
instrumentalists from the Curtis Institute of Music. They 
will be heard in concerts in New York, Washington and 
Philadelphia. The combination has been drilled by Louis 
sailly, head of the department of chamber music of the 
Curtis Institute faculty. The Curtis Institute also will 
send to New York before the close of the season their 
orchestra of one hundred and ten players for a concert 
to be given in Carnegie Hall. The orchestra will give 
two public concerts in Philadelphia, and one in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in addition to the New York concerts. The 
orchestra has been playing together for several years, 
first under the direction of Leopold Stokowski and later 
under Dr. Artur Rodzinsky. Dr. Rodzinsky’s other ac- 
tivities for the season will be conducting the performance 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company and he also will 
return to Los Angeles to conduct the Symphony Orchestra 
in that city. During the past spring and summer Dr. Rod 
zinsky has been conducting opera at Warsaw. 


Amato Studio Activities 

Claire Alcée, who has been studying for two seasons with 
Pasquale Amato and who made a successful debut last 
winter in concert and opera, will start her fall engagements 
with a recital at Cornell University given in memory of 
the founder, Andrew White, of whom Miss Alcée is a niece. 
One of her appearances with orchestra will be with the 
Syracuse Symphony in November. 

Eva Gruninger Atkinson, who worked with Mr. Amato 
last fall in California and in the winter here in New York, 
has been engaged by the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Opera companies to sing the roles of the Contessa in 
Andrea Chenier and Lola in Cavalleria Rusticana. 


Katherine Bellamann Artist-Pupil 
Agnes Nelson, coloratura soprano, gave a studio recital 
in New York before returning to Columbia, S. C., where she 
has an outstanding vocal studio. Mrs. Nelson has studied 
with Mrs. Bellamann for several years and is a singer of 
exceptional ability, as well as a successful teacher. 
She gave an interesting program which included songs 
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Vacationing in the 
Austrian Alps, near 
Vienna. 


singer and 

Herbert Johnson in 

the garden of the 
Adlon, Berlin. 


by Marx and Hermann, French songs by Bizet, Barbirolli 
and Wekerlin, and a number of delightiul novelties. Her 
singing of the Liebling arrangement of Alabieft's Nightin- 
gale won proionged applause. 

Mrs. Nelson’s voice is an exceedingly flexible one with 
even scale and passage work. Her adherence to pitch in all 
of the brilliant and rapid coloratura of her numbers was 
unfailing. She sang the Oeuvre Ton Coeur of Bizet bril- 
liantly and spiritedly, and was equally at home in the legato 
Paris Sketches of Kathleen Mz anning. Mrs. Nelson spends 
four months of the year studying in New York. 


Kosloff Ballet Tour to Start October Ist 


Alexander Kosloff, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
announces that the trans-continental tour of the Kosloff 
Ballet will start on October 1. The aggregation consists of 
sixteen dancers, each a soloist. Xenia Makletzova, re- 
nowned Russian dancer, and her partner, D. Bines will be 
featured, and an orchestra will supply the music, which will 
consist of compositions by the world’s most famous com- 
The tour is under the direction of Mollie Croucher, 

57th Street, New York City; the booking repre- 
Croucher and M. Podoli. 


posers. 
119 West 


sentatives are W. F. 


Meisle Recording for Brunswick 
Kathryn Meisle, 


The week before sailing for Europe, 
made her 


contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
first recordings under her new contract with the 3runswick 
Phonograph Company. Miss Meisle made Ah! mon fils 
from the opera, Le Prophete, and Printemps qui commence 
from Samson and Delilah, and two English songs, In the 
Luxembourg Gardens by Kathleen Lockhart Manning of 
Los Angeles, and Coming Home by Willeby. 








| a ee FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


AYS, BERNICE 
Lyric Soprano 
Available for Concert, Church and Club 
Work 
504 Majestic Theatre Bldg., Los Angeles 


BEHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 


BOGART, ANDREW 
Teacher of Singing 


A Message to Singers” mailed on request 


2218 Lake Street, San Francisco 
BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 
BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
407-8 Marshall Square Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 

















OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 


a ~ SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 





Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 


na = CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 





Emmaletta Vantine, Director. 
All Branches Taught. Dormitories. 
2058 No. Vermont Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





—— JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Formerly Boston Opera 
and leading grand opera of France 


Private Voice Studios 





The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


N. ¥. 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





ERSINGER, LOUIS 
Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 





T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
4110 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles 








SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director _ 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





Rem ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
IANO STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 

cialty ; 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
T'"2 CORA W. JENKINS SCHOOL 

OF MUSIC . 

46 Randwick Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

Boarding and Day School 
Phone Piedmont 2993 W. 


TRONITZ, PHILLIP 
Norwegian Concert Pianist and Peda- 


Studio—-California Music Co. Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Summer Classes 

Also Head of Piano Department of 
Hollywood Conservatory of Music. 
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IS1AH SELIGMAN 
at the entrance to the Fontainebleau Palace of Napoleon, 
near Paris, France. Mr. Seligman is now in America 
and has reopened his Brooklyn and New York studios. 





Betty Tillotson Managerial Notes 


Isabel Burnada, Canadian contralto, returned from Europe 
on the Carmania, recently and will remain in New York 
until February. She will be heard in concert in the East 
during the early months of the present season, and will 
leave on February 4 for Western Canada to be heard in 
most of the large cities there. 

Merry Harn, mezzo soprano, has also arrived in New 
York having spent most of the summer in the White 
Mauntains. She will give costume recitals during the sea- 
son, her first appearance being in New York. 

Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, will open the season 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. She will ap- 
pear as Aida in that opera. Later she will appear in con- 
cert in various cities, and is preparing for a tour of the 
West. 

Frederick Joslin, one of the later additions to the Tillot- 
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she heard of the fine work Paul V. Winslow, M. D., is 
doing for those thus afflicted. After an examination she 
submitted to the suggested operation on her nose with the 
successful results mentioned. 


Hope Hampton to Make Opera Debut 


Hope Hampton, screen star, is to make her operatic debut 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company on November 


IGNACE 
- HILSBERG, 
pianist and teacher 
and member of the 
faculty of the In- 
stitute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard 
Foundation, who 
has reopened his 
studios in New 
York and Philadel- 
phia. During the 
past few years Mr. 
Hilsberg has pre- 
sented several 
young artist-puptls 
im concert. Among 
those who have 
made successful 
Vew York appear- 
ances are Gladys 
Walsh, Carolyn 
Bergheim and Max 
Barnett. 


fessional engagements, however, which have greatly added 
to her popularity on the Pacific Coast. 

On July 12 Miss Montana gave a recital at 
Mont.; 16, at Butte, Mont.; 23, a program at Cheney, 
On August 17 she — the soloist at the Redlands Bowl 
which is one of the large and beautiful community bowls 
of Southern California. This appearance was followed 
by a concert at Coronado, and she was invited to sing at 
the Los Angeles Breakfast Club. 

Miss Montana will have a number of concerts in Cali- 
fornia during October and then will come east in November 


Lewistown, 


Wash. 


son staff of artists, will appear in Boston, St. Louis, and to fill several concert engagements in Pennsylvania. 
other large cities. 

Janet Cooper, soprano, is the newest addition to the Til- 
lotson list. Miss Cooper is a native of New Haven, Conn., 
and has had considerable experience, singing throughout 
New England. She has studied extensively in Europe, has 
had much experience abroad, and is said to have a lovely 
voice of wide range and beautiful quality. In a recent let- 
ter from Yale University, H. LeRoy Baumgartner said: 29, 
“Janet Cooper has a well modulated voice of ample range, 
and has power which she uses with a delightful effect. Her 
interpretations are marked in general by musical intelli- 
gence and sympathetic insight. Her recent singing of a 
number of my own compositions gave me much pleasure.” 





Bianca Siberi Active in Italy 


The young mezzo-soprano, Bianca Siberi, who has been 
in Italy for some time, has been very active. Among some 
of the outstanding events in her public career has been her 
participation as Lola in Cavalleria Rusticana when tha, 
opera was given recently in San Marco Square directed by 
Mascagni. Miss Siberi was chosen by the composer to 
interpret this role after another artist had really been chosen 
by the committee. Prior to that she had sung the role of 
Rubria in Nerone at Florence, Naples and Genoa. At 
Livorno she sang the parts of Gighetta in Isabeau and that 
of Lola both conducted by Mascagni. Last season she was 
with the Scala Opera Company for six months. 

Miss Siberi is an American girl, born in Chicago, who 
hopes to return to her native land soon for a short time, 
and who, no doubt. will be recognized as having accom- 
plished a great deal since she left for Europe 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


EVAN RHYN 


VOCAL TEACHER 
= Studio: 346 West 7ist Street, New York 
Tel.: 9541 Susquehanna 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HOPE HAMPTON 
She will sing Mimi in La Bohéme. Her second appear- 
ance will be as Manon in Massenet’s opera. 

For three years Miss Hampton has been a pupil of Estelle 
Liebling, from whom she has received her entire vocal and 
operatic training. 


Marie Montana in the West 


Marie Montana, soprano of The National Music League, 
has been spending the summer in the west, visiting her 
native state, Montana, and also in Seattle and San Francisco. 
Her vacation time has been interrupted by several pro- 


Emilie Sarter’s Hearing Restored 
Word cames from the office of Emilie Sarter that her 
hearing has been completely restored. Miss Sarter has been 
suffering for many years with catarrhal deafness. Recently 


H. M. SHAPIRO 


FAMOUS VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL-KNOWN CONCERT ARTISTS 
ANNOUNCES 
THE OPENING OF HIS NEW STUDIO AT 
360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK - - - : - 


VOCAL STUDENTS and SINGERS 


THE RIGHT WAY TO PRODUCE THE VOICE—HAVE YOU FOUND 
I studied with several noted teachers for years an@ then discovered 1 had been taught all wrong. The Bay way was 
ultimately found. It was a revelation.~ Folder describing this valuable experience free on request 
Address: R. STUDIO 58, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, dead BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


_Abantic Gays | =: 
scottish Nl MARIE CASLOVA «52 


5 Opens September 15, 1928 
500 ROOM: STUDIO 
, VIOLIN INSTRUCT 
with Sea Water Baths Artist. Pupil of SEVCIK cel FLESCH 52 W. 54th St., New York 
7 28 Soloist with New York, Chicago, St. Louis Symphony Orchestras 
French Cuisine 


Tel. Circle 4658 
Concert Music 
Swimming Pool 
Turkish a Cabinet Baths 


Mme. Gardner Bartlett 


VOICE PRINCIPLE 
Prof. of Nordica’s Singing Classes 
Studio: Lea Block - - Sandusky, Ohio 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST CONT See 
pel no and Composition 
anim “by Appointment 
tudlo: ae BELVEDERE 
319 W. ath St., N. Y. Phone: Penna 3872 








Tel. Academy 7773 











Eastman Scuoou or Music, 


ROLAND CREAN 
eens oy +g > ~~ 
ndorsed by Noted Musicians 
Musica —_—— GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
Studio: 887 











Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


CAROLYN GRAY 


Accompanist-Pianist 














Will teach the Art of Violin Playing from the ele- 

mentary to the most advanced stage. Also Musical 

Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Orchestra- 

’ tion. Instruction in the theoretical subjects — 
u- 


tioned may be had individually or in classes. 
terms, 
; ; 
inist—Theorist—Composer 


on Recital For info ti regarding 
churns Het Noted Violi eS ae — x information regardin 
ive Ai upon Request Room 522, Steinway Hall 


F. L.ANDREWS (Pupil of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 113 West 57 St.,N.Y.C. _ Tel. Circle 0116 


MANAGERS 


Available to Artists on Tour, or for 
Separate Dates—Season 1928-29. 
Address 
New York City 
210 East 77th Street 
Telephone: Rhinelander 2174 
Also 

302 Reymer Bldg., 239 Fifth Avenue, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 














THE HECKSCHER THEATRE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 104th ST... NEW YORK CITY 


The most beautiful and luxurious of Manhattan’s small playhouses. A real theatre with absolutely 
perfect acoustics and a distinctive atmosphere all its own. Still has a few excellent dates open for 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, OPERAS, PLAYS and PRIVATE MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


(Fully Equipped) 
Ashley Miller, Director == 


PRESIDENT HOTEL 


On the Beat adoen 4 at ce Albany Avense 














Tel. "pan hae 1606 and 4860 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Endicott 3455 or write J. Kutsukian, 
14 West 83rd Street, New York City. 


STUDIO FOR RENT; also studio apart- 
ment with 16 ft. ceilings. Each has pri- 
vate bath. Electricity, telephone and room 
service included. Can be leased furnished 
or unfurnished, preferably though not ex- 
clusively to instrumentalists. Unusual 
proposition in exclusive West End Avenue 
Studio Building. Address, “D. 
care of MusicaL Courter, 113 W est 57th 
Street, New York. 


LARGE STUDIO TO RENT, part .time, 
suitable for vocal and instrumental instruc- 
tion. Private waiting room. Unusually 











well equipped for recitals. For further 
particulars, telephone Circle 9363. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bat} 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 


Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


FRENCH RIVIERA—Beautiful Villa to 
rent; magnificent location. All year round. 
Particulars Loubeque, 531 Columbus Ave- 
nue, New York City, Telephone Schuyler 
3969. 


PART VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP with 
established teacher of reputation offered 
by New York musical club. Students, and 
all who love music, write for prospectus 
and learn advantages gained by affiliat- 
ing with this well known organization. 
“Z A. R.” care of Musicat Courier, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 


FOR SALE—Sohmer concert grand piano, 
$175.00. —Also Aeolian Victrolian. Phone 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished Studjo Apartment, Southern ex- 
posure, Hardwood flooring throughout, 
private bath, for lease, also a small studio, 
and part time can be arranged for by the 
hour, day or month. For particulars and 
rates inquire of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 
Broadway, New York. Pennsylvania 2634. 














STUDIO FOR RENT in Chickering Hall 
(57th Street) Thursdays, Fridays and 
evenings. Grand piano. Permanent tenant 
referred. Address “I. E. L.” care of 
Sresacan. CourIER, 13 West 57th Street. 
New York. 
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T. Carl Whitmer and His Activities let_and symbolizes a new work for reader and piano. 
: oy we During the coming season, Mr. Whitmer will present 
New York publishing house, H. W. Gray, has just . 4 ; 
Cit Wiener ter T<fit Whiter of Pus some manuscript works which he completed this summer at 
hoeral Khapsoc ) F ~ tts . : . - > : 
' ‘sis sa eee Dramamount, these selections including pieces for English 
d Dramamount, N. Y This is a work for soloists, | : ; 
iorn and piano, oboe and piano, and a sextet for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, French horn and piano. The last men- 
Pp 
tioned number will be published later. 
rhe past season has been a busy one for Mr. Whitmer, 
for in addition to his composing, he gave a number of re- 
citals of contemporary music. Also, a group of articles on 
this music by Mr. Whitmer have appeared in the musical 
papers, which have been reprinted in toto. Mr. Whitmer 
has won wide recognition as a teacher of professional musi- 
cians, his pupils now ranging from nationally known organ- 
ists to nationally known composers, not only of songs but 
also of anthems, sonatas, concertos and children’s music. 


K. J. 
San Juan Finds: Only Praise for Elba 


Maddalena Elba, American coloratura soprano, seemed 
to win praise whenever she sang in San Juan. These 
columns have carried enthusiastic press comments and 
there are still several more, equally flattering, which have 
been received. Among these is Le Mundo’s review of her 
Rosina in The Barber of Seville. This report says in part: 

“In the glorious life of the Barber few Rosinas can 
equal Maddalena Elba, who came on the stage dressed in 
an exquisite Goya costume, by which she increased the 
fascination which the enchantress, Maddalena Elba, produced 
on her audience, which showed its admiration with continual 
applause for the ideal lark, who succeeded in this Rossini 
work the celebrated Maria Barrientos. Maddalena Elba 
well merited the homage given her because of the enchant- 
ment she gave to Rosina with the celestial harmony of her MABEL M. PARKER. 
canenzas and fioratura, which issued from her divine throat. ie : 

La Democracia was of this opinion: “Our public could teacher of singing, who has reopened her two Philadel- 
not get enough of the performances after they had ap- phia studios for the 1928-29 season with a large enroll- 
plauded the gorgeous performance of Elba, who has be- ment of pupils. Miss Parker has many artist-students 
come as a queen to the public. Rosina was a new reve- who are fulfilling profesional engagements. 
lation of her merits and vocal faculties.” 

La Democracia also praised her Traviata: “The interpre- foe : 
tation of Maddalena Elba in Traviata left a very sivsting National Music L eague Notes 

Wi impression, such, in fact, as we have not had for many, Some of the early fall bookings made for the National 

many years. Violetta Valery is a role admirably suited to Music League artists are as follows: September 25, Marie 

words by Walt Whitman depict Maddalena Elba, a singer gifted with rhythm and a spirit- Montana, lyric soprano, at Oakland, Cal.; October 3, Mina 
ogress of the soul. It takes nearly  uality toward her art. She is like the petal of the rose. Hager, mezzo-soprano, Robert Elwyn, tenor, and Lajos 
nd will be produced for the first In this work she was like a poem of Verlaine. Further- Shuk, cellist, at the Worcester Festival; the Brahms Quartet 

» conclusion of the 1928-29 season more, the profound study of the score and the authority of — will give its Boston recital, October 27, and also recitals at 
ie thirty arrangements for the organ the same made her actions clean cut. Her personality, per- Marion - Akron, Ohio; Margaret Hamilton, pianist, plays 
s made from harpsichord works of fect diction, the careful study which she has made of the in New York on October 15, and at Sweet Briar, Va., on 
ighteenth centuries. Among other work and the music, greatly help her in obtaining the October 19; Paula Hemminghaus, contralto, will appear at 
Mr. Whitmer which are soon to be success which she had in the principal scenes. The Traviata the State Teachers’ College, Shippensberg, Pa., on October 
tral arrangement of his Syrian Bal Elba will not soon be forgotten. 9. The International Singers will also sing in New York. 
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JEANNE EAGLES, RICHARD ODLIN AND A PUPPET 


Odlin’s “Sadie Thompson” 

When Jeanne Eagels visited Seattle recently to fill an 
engagement on the vaudeville stage, comprising scenes from 
her well known characterizations in Rain and Her Cardboard 
Lover, she found a replica of herself as Sadie Thompson. 
This “Sadie,” an art marionette, made by Richard Odlin, 
was introduced to the original one afternoon at.tea on the 
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terrace at the Cornish School, where 
Mr. QOdlin was instructing in pup- 
petry for the summer. 

Mr. Odlin, an expert puppeteer, 
with Tony Sarg for several years, 
has made a number of interesting 
puppets of stage personalities. The 
latest is Josephine Baker, dancer 
For the past year Mr. Adlin has 
been producing his own puppet shows 
in New York and other Eastern 
cities. With his marionette group 
at the Cornish, Mr. Odlin gave a 
production of The King’s Breakfast 
early in September. 


Unique Tribute for Dr. 
W olle 

Unique tribute is paid to Dr. J. 

Fred Wolle’s musicianship by James 
E. Scheirer, who recently was in- 
terviewed for the Birmingham News 
by Dolly Dalrymple. Mr. Scheirer, 
well known organist, who recently 
was invited to become a member of 
the faculty of the Birmingham Con- 
servatory of Music, states that he is 
which might be termed a “self-taught 
organist.” “It reads rather poorly,” 
he declares in the aforementioned in- 
terview, “but nevertheless it is quite 
true that nearly all my knowledge of 
o-gan playing came about through 
listening to Dr. J. Fred Wolle, who 
plays the organ like Kreisler plays 
the violin. He it was who became 
my inspiration to be an organist, for 
| had and still have the greatest re- 
spect for his virtuosity, and as for 
his leadership of the Bach Choir at 
3ethlehem, Pa., there is nothing to 
excel him in all the world. The an- 
nual Bach Festival can only be com- 
pared to Bayreuth. People from all 
over the world go to Bethlehem for 
the Bach Festival, just as they go to 
Jayreuth. It is very unique, in that 
practically everybody who attends 
the Bach Festival is a musician. The 
greatest artists are seen there, and 
they sit for hours in the audience drinking in the beauties of 
Bach and the masterful conductorship of Dr. Wolle. The 
name of Wolle, except among musicians, is not that of a 
Paderewski, a McCormack or a Galli-Curci, because of his 
modesty and his unassuming personality, but today there lives 
no greater exponent of the great master, Bach, than Dr. 
Wolle.” 

Following the recent first complete performance to be 
given in Canada of Bach’s Art of Fugue at the Holy Trinity 
Church, Yarmouth, by Dr. Wolle, the critic of the Yarmouth 
Herald wrote in part as follows: “Dr. Wolle at all times 
showed himself a sympathetic master of his instrument. 
Whether handling the syncopated measure of the first canon, 
the stately flow of music in the ninth fugue, with its glori- 
ous swelling and rich pealing tones, or the dainty, rippling, 
light passages of the second canon, Dr. Wolle played with 
a finish that showed not only a thorough knowledge of music 
but a fine appreciation for the master of whose work he 
has made a life study.” 


Activities of Kathryn Meisle 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, who is at present in Europe 
fulfilling engagements and preparing programs for next 
season, expects to return to America about October 16, and 
immediately will have to pack up for a long tour which will 
once again take her to the Pacific Coast, where she is now 
a “tradition” according to the local critics. 

The B Sharp Club of Utica will be the first to hear Miss 
Meisle next season, as she is scheduled to open their course 
on October 17, and then will follow a recital for the Art 
Society of Pittsburgh on October 19. Her next engagements, 
en route to the coast, will be a pair of concerts with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and from there she will proceed to the coast for het 
annual tour which begins at Bellingham, Wash., on Novem- 
ber 1, and ends at San Diego on December 3, thereby cov- 
ering the entire Pacific slope, and including two recitals in 
San Francisco and appearances with the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra. San Jose, Glendale, Long Beach, Fresno 
and Claremont will hear her in recital, and she will appear 
in concert in Montana and Arizona on the way east, arriving 
in time to spend the Christmas holidays at home. On De- 
cember 30 she will sing her Atwater-Kent Radio broadcast 
and then make a tour of the eastern cities. She also is 
scheduled to sing twice in her home city, Philadelphia, dur- 
ing January. 


tanec apmnene 


A Portrait Bust of Monteux 


The great Belgian sculptor, Godfroid Devreese, who has 
done the bust of former Ambassador Whitlock, President 
Wilson, King George, and the royal family of Belgium, 
has made a bust of Pierre Monteux, whom the mas- 
ter admires greatly for his ardent protection of the young 
composers of the day. The bust was finished in Septem- 
ber and a facsimile will be made for the first program of 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra, which Monteux will conduct 
the first half of the season. 


Liebling Pupil for American Opera Co. 
Leonora Cori, coloratura soprano, has been engaged by 
Vladimir Rosing for leading roles with the American Opera 
Company. She will make her debut in Chicago in the part 
of Costanza in Il Seraglio of Mozart. Miss Cori is a pupil 
of Estelle Liebling. 


Hanna Brocks Concludes Master Class 


Hanna Brocks concluded her master class in Bedford, Pa., 
with a pupils’ recital on August 31, which was a splendid 
artistic success. Mme. Brocks returned to her New York 
studios on September 10 to resume work for the new season. 
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WE ARE ONE 


ly 


T the close of one of my first singing lessons, my dear old 
maestro said to me: ‘‘Remember always to choose your 
accompaniment with care. Next to your own voice it can 
be the greatest factor-in your success.”’ 

At the time I was puzzled. What, I asked, had a piano 

to do with my success as a singer? But as the years passed, 

I learned the truth of my masstro's words. I sang with many pianos. But in 

all of them there was scmething lacking. Something I cannot quite describe 

—call it sympathy of tone if you will, or kinship of spirit. Until one day, 

shortly atter I joined the Metropolitan Opera Company, I found what I was 
seeking. And the discovery was one of the happiest experiences of my life. 

I had set out to find a practice piano for my home. I tried many different 
makes. Then, in the course of my rounds, I seated myself at a Knabe. I had 
not played a dozen notes before I realized that here was piano tone different 
from any I had ever heard before. Its liquid eloquence seemed to reach the inner- 
most recesses of my heart. I was strangely elated, buoyed up. Before I krew it 
I was singing. Yet, as I sang and played, only one voice rose from the piano. 
The voice of the Knabe melted into my own. We were one—the Knabe and I. 

And we have remained one. Wherever I sing—at home, on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on the concert platform—the Knabe sings with 
me. Always its golden voice is an inspiration, urging me to do a little better 
than my best. And always it seems instinctively to sense the mood of my song, 
and to express that emotion in perfect harmony with me. 

So today, whin young singers come to me for counsel, I repeat the advice of 
my old maestro. Only now I can add words of wisdom unknown to him. I can 
tell these young students not only the importance of accompaniment toa singer 
—TI can tell them the name of the ideal piano for the singer —the Knabe. 


cy 
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Official piano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
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You have only to hear the 
Knabe to know why Rosa 
Ponselle has made this piano 
her own. And why it is the 
choice of Maria Jeritza, of 
Martinelli, Kappell, Scotti, 
Ruffo, and many others. Why 
it is the official piano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Why it is the instru- 
ment of Rosenthal’s art, and 
of Orloff's. 

For instantly, you will 
sense the humanly sympa- 
thetic quality that distin- 
guishes the Knabe from all 
other pianos. Tone of appeal- 
ing sweetness, of haunting 
beauty. Tone that echoes 
every emotion of your heart. 
Tone such as you seck in 
your piano. 

The Knabe may be pur- 
chased on extremely attrac- 
tive terms: 10% down,—years 
to pay the balance. Prices 
from $875 to $2,500. Period 

models from $1,500. 


Won. Knase & Co. 


New York - Battimorg 
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Theodore E. Steinway Addresses Second 
Annual Steinert Sales Convention 


The famous old Boston house of M. Steinert & 
Sons held its second annual convention of executives, 
and salesmen recently in that city. 

these o 
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RS. AND BRANCH STORE 


NOT 
yraph was taken on the steps of Steinert Hall in Boston on the oc- 
ond annual «¢ 
Those im the picture are: 
Stemway, John Powell. 


a view to stimulating interest in piano music and the 
Duo-Art. 

One of the most interesting parts of the conven- 
tion program was given by John Powell, well known 
American artist now engaged in promotional work 
for Steinway & Sons. Mr. Powell supervised the 
showing of a two-reel film, illustrating the making 
of a Steinway. This material, taken from actual 
workings in the Steinway plant, graphically depicted 
the wealth of material, and the extraordinary atten- 
tion to detail that goes into the construction of each 
and every piano shipped from the Steinway fac- 
tories. The technical details of the film were cleverly 
surrounded with much interesting scenic material. 

Other addresses were made by Major Herbert H. 
Frost, of the Kolster Radio Corp., and president 
elect of the Radio Manufacturers Association ; Ben- 


{BLES AT THE STEINERT CONVENTION 

nvention of the executives and salesmanagers of the 
front row, left to right—Alexander 
Second row, left to right, C. Alfred 
Wagner, Robert S. Steinert. 


jamin Gross, Stromberg-Carlson representative in 
New York and Boston; Alan Steinert; Robert A. 
Drake of the Victor department; Jerome F. Murphy, 
assistant treasurer of M. Steinert & Sons; Arthur 
O’Leary, Steinert wholesale manager; E. P. T. 
Jenk§, salesmanager ; T. F. Kelliher, credit manager ; 
and Howard Cushing, manager of the retail phono- 
graph and radio divisions. 


MANAGERS AT THE STEINERT 


SALES CONVENTION. 


to the non-technically-trained music lover with vital 
information concerning the mechanics of music, given 
fashion He pointed 
interest which this had aroused, not only in 

-y, but in He 
spoke also of the various promotional plans which 
have been instituted by the Aeolian organization with 


both simple and interesting. 
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various countries abroad. 


Mr. Murphy’s subject was, Finance; Mr. 
O’Leary’s, Steinert Progress; Mr. Jenks’, Branch 
Cooperation; Mr. Kelliher’s, Installment Sales and 
Collections; Mr. Cushing’s, Cooperation on Radio 
and Phonograph Sales. 

The entertainment features of the convention in- 
cluded a bus-ride to Neponset to inspect the plant 


of the Aeolian Company in that place, lunches at 
the Hotel Statler and Copley Plaza, and a farewell 
dinner at the University Club. 


—— He 


Profitable Sidelines 
for Piano Dealers 


C. C. Harvey & Co., piano dealers of Boston, have 
revived a theory that has been tried out with more 
or less success by many dealers throughout the coun- 
try; namely that profits could be made by the addi- 
tion of refrigerators as a sideline to the musical in- 
struments regularly carried. This move was for- 
mally instituted on September 10. Interest in this 
is chiefly directed not to the addition of the refrigera- 
tors as to the reasons assigned by the officials of the 
company for the move. 

Offhand it would not appear as though refrigera- 
tors would fit very well into the sales policies of a 
piano establishment. However, after a careful con- 
sideration of the problem, the C. C. Harvey Company 
claims to find certain points of similarity. So pro- 
nounced is this opinion, that for the present at least 
the company intends to operate with substantially the 
same floor force. The salesmen naturally have been 
given an intensive course of instruction in the sales 
features of the new products. 

Perhaps this move is a partial solution to the 
bothersome prob!em of overhead, which has ham- 
pered the advance of the piano dealer in the past. At 
any rate this experiment will be watched with great 
interest by dealers looking for new avenues of profit. 

Discussing why they decided to add automatic re- 
frigerators to the musical line, E. A. Cressey, vice- 
president and general manager, said that the move 
was made, not because of any depression, real or 
anticipated, in the musical instrument business, but 
because of the similarity in merchandising musical 
instruments and automatic refrigerators. 

“During the half a century we have been selling 
pianos, phonographs and radios we have made thou- 
sands of customers who are potential automatic re- 
frigeration users,” Mr. Cressey explained. “They 
are modern, cultured people wanting the better things 
of life and willing to pay for them. Realization that 
the methods employed to sell refrigerators were the 
methods we had been using to sell music was one of 
the fundamental reasons why we became distributors 
for refrigerators. It is a logical expansion, and we 
are in position to expand. 

“Since becoming distributors we have augmented 
our organization with men experienced in the in- 
stalling and servicing of refrigerators. The actual 
selling force had its nucleus in the C. C. Harvey 
Co., sales group, however, with respect to both men 
on the floor and men doing outside work. Educa- 
tional work was naturally nécessary. This was taken 
care of by a “school” in which we instructed our 
men on the technical aspects of the two refrigerators 
we decided to carry. 

“It did not take the selling organization long to 
discover that the parallel between the two general 
types of merchandise—musical instruments and re- 
frigerators—was more closely drawn than they had 
supposed. The appeal of beauty is applicable to auto- 
matic refrigerators as well as to pianos, radios and 
phonographs. Being available in delicate pastel 
shades the refrigerator salesman can appeal to a 
woman with the suggestion that the automatic re- 
frigerator is more than merely utilitarian. It is, as 
it were, a piece of furniture that will grace and 
adorn her kitchen as much as a handsome musical 
instrument will her living or music room. 

“The reaction of \people seeing automatic ye- 
frigerators displayed side by side with pianos, phono- 
graphs and radios in our showrooms and windows 
was interesting to observe. The apparent incon- 
gruity made a marked impression and proved excel- 
lent publicity to the C. C. Harvey Co. Actually of 
course it is no more incongruous to find an automatic 
refrigerator in a music store than it is to go to a 
drug store for the latest novel.” 
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Piano Instruction 
in the Public Schools 


C. M. Tremaine, director of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, has prepared the 
groundwork for the most extensive program of music 
education in the public schools that has as yet been 
attempted in the industry. Using the booklet which 
was prepared by his Bureau, and adopted by the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference in Chicago, 
the “Guide for Conducting Piano Classes in the 
Schools,” he has made a survey of the field. Work- 
ing during the so-called dead months of summer 
when most of the music supervisors were on their 
vacation, he has nevertheless in the past few months 
contacted a number of supervisors and secured from 
them opinions as to the advisability or non-advisa- 
bility of introducing piano study into the schools 
under their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Tremaine gives a dramatic picture of what 
has been accomplished in this short time. Shortly 
after the official adoption of the booklet in Chicago, 
form letters were sent to some 16,000 music super- 
visors in various parts of the country. These let- 
ters enclosed a short questionnaire and a reply post 
card. These letters went out the first two weeks 
in July and offered to send the piano class guide on 
request. Even upon such short notice, the results 
were astonishing. Over 2,100 replies were received 
up to September from this one circularization. Mr. 
Tremaine states that as a result of the prompt action 
taken by the Bureau, many supervisors having re- 
ceived the booklet during the summer, are planning 
to start piano classes this fall, saving in many cases 
a whole year. The following analysis of the re- 
plies has been prepared by Mr. Tremaine: 


“Two thousand one hundred and eighty music 
supervisors from 1,266 different cities and towns have 
shown an active interest in the piano class movement 
by sending for the booklet. Of these, 358 have stated 
that they have already inaugurated classes. Two 
hundred and eighty-six of this number have ex- 
pressed themselves as enthusiastic advocates and 
state that their experience has been very satisfac- 
tory. Only twenty-one have discontinued or stated 
unfavorable results, due, in most cases, to special 
causes. One thousand one hundred and seventy-six 
have no experience in conducting piano classes. One 
hundred and eight stated definitely that they expect 
to start classes, while 442 express much interest in the 
movement, while not specifically stating that they 
would inaugurate classes.” 

As a footnote, Mr. Tremaine adds that of all those 
who refrained from comment, a great many are 
seriously considering the advisability of starting 
classes; in fact, each of the 2,180 who sent for the 
booklet shows by this action that he or she is re- 
ceptive. 

Mr. Tremaine added: “The trade should not fail 
to grasp the tremendous significance of the fact that 
2,180 supervisors in 1,266 cities and towns have 
expressed interest in this movement and are looking 
to the Bureau and to the Supervisors’ Committee 
for guidance. 

“This does not mean that piano classes will imme- 
diately be established in all these cities and towns, 
for there is much work to be done and problems to 
be met. While interest is a good starting point, this 
must be converted into conviction of the practica- 
bility and desirability of this method of teaching 
the piano. School superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation, parents and the public at large must be con- 
vinced that piano playing is a proper subject to be 
taught in the schools. Not only must they accept 
this as a generality but they must be persuaded that 
the piano is a proper subject to be taught in their 
own schools, that it is practicable, and that they ought 
to provide the facilities. Teachers too must be 
trained, for the lack of teachers will- restrict the 
growth of the movement, while poorly trained teach- 
ers will seriously injure it. 

“The outstanding fact shown by the supervisors’ 
response is that we are on the right track and that 
we are certain to succeed if we act with judgment 
and intelligence and take full advantage of the pow- 
erful forces which can be enlisted to work with us. 
Introducing piano classes in one or a number of 
schools in a city or town is but the beginning of the 
work. Establishing them on a permanent basis in 
all the schools is our goal. When that is accom- 


plished the market for pianos will be all that any 
manufacturer or dealer can desire.” 

The promotional work in the schools is one of 
the most important of all the trade’s activities to- 
wards the building of a bigger and greater piano 
business for the future. Mr. Tremaine’s work so 
far shows conclusively that very little work has been 
done in this direction in the past. It also shows the 
very serious need of personal contact with the musi- 
cal educational authorities of the country and the 
music industries. Much has been accomplished 
through the medium of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, and the Music Supervisors 
National Conference. 

This is only one phase of the work to be done, 
but it is one that is very important. No one can 
doubt that awakening in the school children of the 
present generation an active and intelligent love of 
music will prove a boon for the Music Industries 
of the future. The trade should immediately come 
to the support of Mr. Tremaine, and donate a spe- 
cial fund to pursue this project. This is the great 
handicap which Mr. Tremaine has been struggling 
under for many years. The annual grants to the 
Bureau cover merely the general expenses, and can 
not be diverted to such special purposes as this one. 
It is a great work which will ultimately return actual 
profits to the piano dealer and to the piano manu- 
facturer, and surely with this prospect in view, en- 
couragement should be accorded to Mr. Tremaine, 
in the form of a definite fund to carry on this par- 
ticular activity. 


Selling Happiness a Creed 
That Means Real Profits 


According to Leon M. Lang, manager of the East 
Bay territory for Sherman, Clay & Co., the sale of 
a piano involves the ultimate product the purchaser 
obtains. The possession of a piano leads to the 
making of music, and music produces a_feel- 
ing of elation, contentment and happiness. Lang’s 
method of piano salesmanship is to sell hap- 
piness. He has impressed on all the members 
of his staff that they are really dealing in happiness 
and contentment. The piano is the instrument for 
creating this beatific state of mind, and in order to 
sell beauty and happiness under ideal conditions, 
the Oakland store of Sherman, Clay & Co., has been 
made into a really beautiful establishment. The 
main piano salon is an exquisitely pretty little hall, 
in the Colonial style. Eight period rooms open from 
this hall, each in a different style, for the display of 
the various period pianos, carried by the firm, and the 
period idea of the whole has been carried out with 
minute attention to detail, as well as to beauty of 
color and form. 

And if any old-time piano salesman is tempted to 
scoff at this psychological method of selling pianos, 
it might tend to show him that there is something in 
the system, to learn that the Oakland store of Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. has for two successive years held 
the Urchs cup, given for the store with the highest 
volume of sales on the smallest investment. The 
improvements, just completed, have no doubt added 
greatly to the firm’s investment in the Oakland store, 
but Lang thinks that it will more than pay, by leading 
to quality sales. 

Mr. Lang is manager for the Oakland, Berkeley, 
Fruitvale and Vallejo stores of Sherman, Clay & 
Co. with about 125 employes, all told. He will be 
the guest of honor on September 25th, when the Di- 
rectors of the Company and members of the Twenty- 
Five-and-Over Club initiate him into that organiza- 
tion, to celebrate his 25th birthday with Sherman, 
Clay & Co. (See picture on inside back cover. ) 
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$130,000 Sales in One Day 


According to reports the anniversary sale of the Platt 
Music Company in Los Angeles was a huge success, the 
sales figures recorded being over $130,000. This figure 
includes the totals of the seven Platt stores in Los Angeles. 
The biggest total was recorded by the main Broadway 
store followed closely by the stores on Western avenue, 
Hollywood Boulevard, Vermont avenue, Brooklyn avenue, 
Huntington Park, and Long Beach. 


Schoeppe Remodelling 


The Rudolph Schoeppe Piano Company at 6319 South 
Ashland avenue, Chicago, is remodeling its warerooms at 
an approximate cost of $35,000. The warerooms when 
completed will be among the most attractive in Chicago. 
The formal opening of the establishment is scheduled for 
October 8 
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The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - . Ohio, U. S. A. 
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H. H. F leer Again Finis 
Illinois Association 


annual meeting the Illinois Music Mer- 
chants’ Association was held at the Palmer House in 
Chicago-on September 19. The program was crowd- 
ed with various events, which proceeded smooth- 
lv from the beginning to the close of the session. 
lhe entire slate of 1927 officers were re-elected for 
this year, as follows: President, Fleer, Chi- 
cago; first vice-president, Charles W. Wiler, Quincy ; 
second vice-president, A. L. Bruner, Rock Island; 
secretary, George Wiswell, Joliet; and treasurer, 
Lloyd Parker, Harrisburg. It was also decided to 
hold next year’s convention in Chicago. The date 
was not decided upon, although it was recommended 
that it be held earlier than this year. 

The meeting opened with the report of President 
Fleer on association activities. He laid particular 
stress upon the amount of general promotion which 
had been accomplished particularly in the Chicago 
district during the past year. Among these he listed 
the work of C. M. Tecualae, of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, in gaining the sup- 
port of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
for the idea of musical instruction as a regular part 
of the school curriculum. He also praised Dr. J. 
Lewis Browne, director of music in the public schools 
of Chicago, for the support he had given to this 
measure, 

He spent considerable time in explaining the pos- 
sibilities of the piano playing tournament as a pro- 
motional activity, stating that the tournaments already 
held in Chicago gave a definite indication as to what 
might be accomplished in this direction. He also 
told of the progress of the movement towards the 
holding of an international piano playing contest in 
Chicago in 1933. 

Next in order he 


of 


The 


took up the subject of price-cut- 
and fraudulent advertising which again seemed 
to be making progress in the trade. He said that in 
his opinion that this could best be handled as an indi- 
vidual problem by each dealer. He urged each and 
member present to set an example of busi- 
rectitude and high grade merchandising and ad- 
policies. He hoped for considerable im- 
the situation through the action of the 
Better Business Bureau which was exerting a very 
definite influence towards rectifying these conditions. 
He urged better training of piano salesmen as one 
factor in the process of improvement. He said that 
salesmen should be equipped through training to offer 
to the public other sales inducements than the single 
He also said that the trade-in problem 
as ever froma solution. The trade- 


stated frankly, is used as an excuse for 


ting 


every 
ness 
vertising 


prove ment in 
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was still 


in today, 


as far 


he 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHOLESALE SALESMEN WANTED—We would like to get 
in touch with several high grade piano salesmen who have had 
successful experience in wholesale and retail selling. Our 1928 
program cails for expansion of sales effort and there is now an 
opportunity for men of the right calibre to join this growing 
organization on a favorable working basis. If you are looking 
for a permanent opportunity rather than just a job, write us for 
an appointment giving your experience, reference and photograph 
if convenient. Gulbransen Company, 3232 West Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 





price cutting, but the resultant loss to the dealer 
through the ov verallow ance on the instrument taken in 
trade was a ruinous proposition. He closed his talk 
with the following definite recommendations to the 
trade at large: 

1—Have group instruction in the schools of your 
community. 

2—Put on piano playing tournaments. 

3—Do high grade advertising. 

4—Do high grade selling. 

5—Cut down allowances on old pianos. 

6—Adopt the carrying charge. 


C. R. Moores, president of the Indiana Music 
Merchants’ Association, spoke on the general promo- 
tional activities now being carried on by that organi- 
zation, especially in regard to group piano teaching 
classes. A message was received from C. J. Roberts, 
president of the National Association of Music Mer- 
chants’ Association, who unfortunately was unable 
to attend the meeting in person. He praised the as- 
sociation for its promotional activities in Chicago 
stating that it should stand as an example to music 
dealers in other communities as to what could be 
accomplished by joint action along these lines. Fol- 
iowing the morning session there was a luncheon at 
the Chicago Piano Club. 

Three important addresses were delivered during 
the afternoon session. Corley Gibson, president of 
the Autopiano Company of New York, spoke on the 
new sales possibilities for the player piano, pointing 
out what his company is doing to stimulate public 
interest in this instrument. 

Flint Grinnell, manager of the Chicago Better 
Business Bureau, spoke of unethical practises in the 
piano trade, as evidenced by the complaints received 
by his bureau. He claimed that a good part of the 
trade has already “cleaned house” in this regard, 
but that several of the larger institutions, who by 
virtue of their position, should be expected to set 
an example to the smaller dealers, still continued to 
employ sharp practices in their dealings with the 
public. He said that the stencil piano was the crux 
of this evil, and that its real reason for being was 
“to obtain 50 per cent. more for an instrument be- 
cause of its stenciled name than the same instrument 
would cost when a different name was used.” 

Charles G. Byrne, of Steger & Sons, the “father 
of the piano playing idea,’”’ spoke on the actual pro- 
gress made in piano instruction in Chicago. 
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Offers Free Use of Bevitt System 

Without any preliminary flourish of trumpets, Richard 
Ahlf, head of the piano department of Sherman, Clay & 
Co., visited New York recently, for a brief stay. Mem- 
bers of the trade however very generally called on him. 
He returned to his desk in San Francisco shortly before 
Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt left for the northwest branches of 
the company, to spend several months demonstrating the 
Bevitt system by courtesy of the firm. Asked if this sys- 
tem does sell pianos, Mr. Ahlf said that it certainly does 
and he added that Sherman, Clay & Co. are willing to let 
anyone use the Bevitt system free, in order to promote sales 
of pianos. 


Freight Reduction Allowed 


Frank Bates, traffic expert for Sherman, Clay & Co., stated 
late in August that the application, made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a reduction in west-bound radio 
receiving sets, had been allowed. The application was to 
put radio receiving sets in the same freight | rate category 


Where to Buy 


1928 
This will go 


September 27, 


as talking machines, in west-bound shipments. 
into effect on September 20. 


Lee S. Roberts Joins 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Lee S. Roberts has joined the Steinway Duo Art De- 
partment of Sherman, Clay & Co. and is also assisting in 
the broadcasting activities of the firm. The announcement 
of Mr. Robert’s new connection with the big music house 
was made by Harald Pracht, piano sales manager in San 
Francisco for Sherman, Clay & Co. 

As a song-writer and also as president of the Q. R. S. 
Music Co. Lee S. Roberts is known throughout the coun- 
try. Some years ago, he moved back from the East to 
San Francisco, his original home and opened very hand- 
some piano sales rooms on Post Street, Mr. Roberts being 
president of the company which operated the Chickering 
Warerooms. Following the retirement of the Wiley B. 
Allen Co., Mason & Hamlin dealers, Mr. Roberts and his 
associates sold the Chickering Warerooms to George Q. 
Chase of Kohler & Chase. This firm is now handling all 
the lines of the American Piano Co., including the Chicker- 
ing. 


New Heine Branch 


The Heine Piano Company, San Francisco, has opened 
a new branch in Los Angeles at 1511 Western Avenue. 
The neighborhood is good and some high-class residence 
patronage is expected. The other Los Angeles branch of 
the Heine Piano Co. is on S. Broadway, in an old and 
somewhat foreign quarter. However, the people of foreign 
extraction are buying pianos and Miss Zona Browne, piano 
sales manager for the company, returned to San Francisco 
and her duties there, quite pleased with the business she 
had done during the two weeks she was in charge of the 
S. Broadway store while the resident manager was on va- 
cation. The new Western Avenue branch of the Heine 
Piano Co. was opened on September 10. 


Charles L. Dudley Dead 


Charles L. Dudley, owner of the Dudley Music Store 
of Fremont, Neb., died recently in that city following an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. Dudley was forty-six years 
old. He established the store which bears his name in 1915, 
following some experience in the piano business gained in 
Lincoln, Neb. He is survived by his mother and father, a 
widow, two daughters and a son. 


Wisconsin Dealers to Meet October 2 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association of 
Music Merchants will be held on October 2, in the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club in Milwaukee. The date concurs with the 
annual radio exhibition and meeting of the local radio trade 
association, so that a good attendance of members of both 
industries is expected. The complete program and speakers 
will be announced later. 


Woolley & More Store Sold 


The old music house of Woolley & More, Meriden, Conn., 
has been taken over by Brodrib & Blair, Inc., who operate 
stores in Waterbury. New Haven and New Britain. The 
store will be operated as a branch of the new owners. 
Willard H. More has been retained as manager. 


Philpitt Branch Store Destroyed 


One of the results of the recent Florida hurricane was 
the destruction of the S. Ernest Philpitt store located in 
West Palm Beach. This information was received by 
Steinway & Sons through a telegram from Mr. Philpitt. 


New Store in Guthrie, Okla. 


A new store has been opened in Guthrie, Okla., by Sidney 
Ham. The store will be known as the Ham Studio, and will 
carry a complete line of pianos, phonographs, and other 
musical instruments. 


Euclid Store Moves 
The Euclid Music Store, Cleveland, O., is to move to new 
quarters in the Rogers Building on October 1. The new 
location is directly across the street from Keith’s Palace 
Theater. 


New Store in Buffalo 


A music store has been opened at 904 Main street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Max Freedman. Mr. Freedman also 
operates a store at 17 William street in that city. 











ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co. 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 








ACTIONS 





KOSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright — 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., New York 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St.. New York City. 


MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. ‘“Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.’ 


PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 PWest 65th Street, New York 





MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
pgememengee” of a quality popular priced roll for &3 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 


PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of net-geate piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, h. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Box Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Dames, Reroll Machines, p*, and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 


PIANO PLATES 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS, 
Backs, Sounding Board 8, Bridges, | Rib 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N , a 


& CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Stock, Traplevers and 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
sepetine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8. 


STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, Ha & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St, New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Sheliacs, C 





Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing O 





E:icert Printinc Company 
318-326 Wesr 39Tm Street 
New Yoax, N. Y. 
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A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT 
The French Room in the Sherman-Clay store in Oakland, Cal., recently redecorated. Particular care has been taken to create a real home-setting 
for the pianos on display. The color scheme of this room is cream and rose. There are eight of these rooms in the store, cach devoted to a par 
ticular style of period decoration. Leon M. Lang, store manager, is shown im inset on left. (Clyde H. Sunderland Photo.) 
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SING UP FOR OPENING DAY IN MOBILE, ALA. 
The new Jesse French & Sons store in Mobile, Ala., as it appeared on opening day, showing the many floral offerings of friends in that city. The 
compactness of the arrangement is admirable, as the sense of overcrowding is avoided. This store evidently Lelieves in the adage of letting the 
customers sell themselves, judging from the number ‘of demonstration rooms. (Photo by Overbey Studio.) 
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“AMERICA’S FINEST PIANO” 


A.B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
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“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA” 


LINDEMAN 2 SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1836 
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A. B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 


11 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FACTORIES AT NORWALK, OHIO 
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Grands Uprights Players Reproducing Grands 
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